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JUNE ROSES; OR. FLOWERS AND FACES. 


(Subject of the Illustration). 


BY GEORGIANA ( CLARK. 


Flowers—roses—blushing red in chilly June, 

Grouped on the bough beneath the light of noon, 
Under the crystal dome—admired by eyes 

Glancing sweet looks—have won the first grand prize. 
Flowers that are beautiful in line and hue, 

Children of earth but fed on Heayen’s pure dew. 


Faces of girls, whom beauty also dowers, 

Summoned to hold this festival of flowers, 

Fairer than blossoms in whose faces beam 

Looks of the Heaven of which they sometimes dream— 
Faces, each dial of a soul all true, 

Children of earth but fed on Heavens own dew. 


Flowers, when the frosts assail but close and die: 
Beauty must fade and even its traces fly. 

Faces can shine with sympathy when cold 

Rains down misfortune or disease grows bold ; 
Faces, from which have fled life’s fairest hues, 


Sweetness and sympathy may shed-—Heaven’s dews. 


Faces in which speak heart to heart Z prize, 
Where we commune with the oft-varying eyes ; 
That is true beauty, not the blue or gold 

Tresses or orbs, fair colours may leave cold. 
Faces, be what ye may in hue, or line, 

Tender, fond, truthful,—the grand prize is thine. 
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A WIFE'S MISTAKE, 
o——. 


Wovtp any one believe that a single innocent 
word should have the power to sow dissension 
between hearts that were once loving, and nearly 
break up for ever a family that was once a happy 
and a peaceful one ? a 

Strange as it may seem, it ig, nevertheless, quite 
true. I was an eye-witness of the whole affair. I 
saw the danger, and was déyoutly thankful for the 
rescue which came at last, and only just in time. 

Thus it happened: © 

On a certain Thursday evening ‘“‘in the merry 
month of May,” the West-end mansion of Edwin 
Lawrence, Esq., broker and discounter, was thrown 
open for the reception of such of the literary and 

usical world as should deign to remember Mrs. 

wrence’s “evening,” and fill her rooms, and eat 


aN?) ' 


her supper afterwards. 

Mrs. Lawrence was a slight, delicate-looking 
woman of thirty, who had written some few 
artjcles for “‘ Temple Bar” and. the “St. James's 
Sealy” and, on the strength of them, set up for 


a chi aractey” in agmall way, ...... 
xin By See broker hare he wae, owned a 


musical soul within his broad breast, and was never 


better pleased than when accompanying, on the 
flute, some skilled pianist through the mazes of 
that scientific “ chamber music” which makes the 
unscientific listener wail inwardly, in anguish of 
spirit, because, though it certainly hasa beginning, 
it never seems to know when it has arrived at an 
end. 

Mr. Lawrence was a stout, florid, well-to-do 
Englishman of fifty, with “no nonsense about 
him,” his passion for music excepted. 

The two partners in this matrimonial firm had 
jogged along contentedly, in the quiet life which 
such people generally live in England, for more 
than five years, when my story begins. 

Then some busy fiend whispered into the small 
ear of Mrs. Lawrence the warning that she was 
burying her talents in obscurity. Miss Landon 
had “evenings ” in the old house in Hans-place, 
which so many of us, in these days of universal 
European visiting, have made a pilgrimage to see. 
Why should not Mrs. Lawrence have “ evenings” 
in Sloane-street ? It was very near to Hans-place. 
And the initials of the two names were precisely 
the same—Lztitia Elizabeth Landon, L. E. L.; 
Loriana Emmelina Lawrence, L. BE. L. What 
more could be asked ? 

And so Mrs. Lawrence had her “evenings,” to 
which she summoned all the authors and 
authoresses of her acquaintance ; while Mr. Law- 
rence, on his part, half filled the rooms with 
amateur and professional musicians, who glowered 
at each other savagely as they sang or played ; 
while the writers herded together in corners, and 
satirised each other and their host and_ hostess 
with the most delightful good will till the supper 
was announced, cae all could meet in peace and 
charity around truffled turkey and ice creams and 
iced champagne. 

On the eventful evening” of which I write 
the show of musicians was unusually small. It 
was the season of ‘‘ Exeter-hall,” and all the birds 
who could sing, or be made to sing, were gathered 
together there. Only three amateurs, and not one 
single “ professional,” graced the hall of the West- 
end broker on that evening. But authors and 
artists were there in full force; and it was from 
the lips of one of the last-mentioned unlucky tribe, 
that the fatal word which heads this ‘article 
chanced to fall. 8 

He was a very young man, and therefore given 
to seek subjects for his brush in every place, and 
under all circumstances; and to announce publicly 
that he sosought ; thereby putting his friends to the 
inconvenience of continually “ posturing in his 
presence, and neyer daring to be their own free, 
frank, natural selves, 

He stood near the piano, waiting for the con- 
clusion of a long duet which two of the lady 
amateurs were playing, while Mr. Lawrence, 
making himself yery red in the face by the exertion, 
was heroically accompanying them on his beloved 
flute. Sixteen mortal pages of music had those 
worthy people laboured through, and five more yet 
remained to be “ interpreted.” : 

Just beyond the piano sat Mrs. Lawrence, her 
head drooped upon her hand ; her cheek was pale ; 
her dark eyes were fixed upon the floor, with a look 
of weary sadness. The truth was, that she was 
woefully tired of the long-winded duet, and that 
she wanted her supper. But the romantic artist 
knew nothing of all this, as he turned to his next 
neighbour, and said, in a low voice: 

“What a spirituelle face Mrs. Lawrence hag} 
What a contrast between her and her husband 
there! How on earth did she come to marry 
him ?” 

Before his friend could answer, the artist saw 
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the dark eyes belonging to the “ spirituelle” face 
rise slowly to meet his-own, ‘hey drooped 
again, and a deep blush dyed the lady’s pale check. 
She had heard his’ remark! “Was “she offended 
with his criticism, coupled as it was with a 
compliment to herself ? * 

Apparently not. Loy, when the long. duet 
came at last to an end, and supper was announced, 
Mrs. Lawrence contrived, bya low-spoken order 
to a seryant, to have the young artist placed at 
her own peculiar table, among her own intimate 
friends. She bade him good-night, too, kindly, 
and a glance from those dark eyes haynted him 
strangely on his way home that night. Late the 
next morning he woke from a dream of seeing 
Mr. Lawrence hanging suspended from his 
favourite flute, and of feeling in no particular 
hurry to ent him down. After that he breakfasted, 
dressed, and went to call on Mrs. Lawrenge, whom 
he saw only for fiye minutes, and in the midst of 
a circle of her dearest lady friends. 

But the mischief was done. 

abe LES ees also waking late that DOE 
re ered the pemark she -overhears}abont 
torments } face. Be aL eat # ERs 
glass from between the dark, heavy masses of hair 
she was arranging. Was it really “ spirituelle?” 
It must be, since an artist had said so, And 
“ spirituelle,” indeed, it looked, the next moment, 
when the round, florid face of her husband, freshly 
washed and shaved, peered over her shoulder in 
the glass with a growling request about his “ shirt 
buttons,” in case she could stop admiring herself 
long enough to sew them on.” Mrs. Lawrence 
sewed on the shirt buttons, and thought, with a 
sigh, of the tiny diamond studs the young artist 
had worn. Mr. Lawrence would not wear studs 
of any kind; and pulled off more buttons from 
his wristbands than was reasonable or just in any 
man. 

He looked rounder and redder to her than ever 
that day. In the evening, when he played the 
yariations to ‘ Kinloch of Kinloch” on the fiute, 
and wiped his bald forehead energetically as he 
finished ~for the evening was warm, and the 
undertaking no small one—Mrs. Lawrence sighed 
again, and felt, herself more a martyr than ever. 

Her glance fell on the tall, golden-haired, blue- 
eyed artist, standing, calm and cool, at the farther 
end of the room, eyeing her husband with a 
slightly quizzical smile, as the worthy man puffed 
and pauted, and fanned. himself after his late 
exertion. Then the blue eyes turned towards her. 
Their expression changed and softened. Was ita 
look of pity in their azure depths? 

What excuse can I make for her, dear reader ? 

She was thirty, and the wife of a good, kind- 
hearted, noble man. ‘The artist was but three and 
twenty—a mere boy, and a coxcomb to boot. Yet, 
for the sake of a single word or glance of admira- 
tion from him, this yain and foolish woman was 
ready to peril her husband’s happiness and her 
own. Yes, her own. For words of love and 
pains from any other lips than those of her own 
awful husband never yet gave happiness--how- 
ever much they may flatter vanity—to the heart 
of any wife. How all this would haye ended it 
is impossible to gay. The foolish woman was 
blinded by her own vanity; the boy artist was 
infatuated and flattered by her preference. The 
gay world looked on with valid smiles and 
whispered comments, ‘and waited for the denoue- 
ment, which all felt sure must speedily come. 
~ Only the husband was blind, and trusting and 
unsuspecting all the while. Ho was the very soul 
of honour himself, and he loved his wife. The 
idea that she could take more pleasure in the com- 
pany of the young artist than in his own, never 
crossed his honest brain. And so he weleomed 
his unknown rival to his house with a cordiality 
that ought to haye shamed him into departing for 
ever, then and there. It-did not, however, and 
the giddy woman seemed in danger of a fearful 
fall, when suddenly the angel of sickness took her 
by the hand, and led her away from gaiety and 
folly, down, down into the very Valley of the 
shadow of death; and so saved her soul alive. 

More than four weeks passed away before Mrs, 

Lawrence was pronounced conyalescent, and 
before she could recognise those who were around 
her. The first face on which her eyes rested was 
that of her husband; no longer jolly, florid, and 
mirthful, but pale and worn and anxious—all for 
her! ; 
i He burst into tears, as she laid her wasted hand 
upon his own, with a look of thanks. He could 
not speak, and hurried from the room. But she 
had seen how tenderly he loved her. And if she 
wanted further proof of his affection and devotion, 
she had it that night, when the house was still and 
her husband, watching by her bedside, thought she 
slept: for then he sank upon his knees to gaze upon 
her, and cried aloud, with tears: 


“Oh, God, I thank Thee for her precious life! 
T must have died if she had died! Make me a 
better man, that I may be worthy of this gift from 
Thee!” 

Tears fell from her own eyes as she listened, and 
thought of all the sin and folly of the last few 
months from which this sickness had rescued her. 
She turned upon. her pillow, and stretching out 
her feeble arms, drew her husband’s head down 
upon her breast. 

*T, too, willask God to make mea better woman, 
my love!” she whispered. ‘I will try to be 
worthy of you!” 

And she kept her word. For no sooner had she 
recovered her lost strength and health than she 
persuaded her husband to-let his town house and 
move down to their pleasant country seat in Kent, 
where, for many years, she stayed contentedly, 
without ever wishing to visit London, even in the 
height of the season. 

She has never secn the blue-eyed artist again. 

Perhaps it is quite as well. For now she, too, 
is fair and florid—a stout, handsome, stately 
mMArOR: f happy wif. aad —qne. of the... hest » 
mothers inthe world-to five great rourping, tear- 
ing, noisy boys. Her husband adores her; her 
sons love her to distraction ; the* poor bless and 
praise her. And she is a handsome woman still; 
but as she weighs certainly one hundred. and 
seventy-five pounds, I am afraid the young artist 
could no longer describe her as “ spirituelle.” 


A GOSSIP WITH THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 
——0 
Care or THE FEEt. 


Many are careless in the keeping of the feet. If 
they wash them once-a week. they think they are 
doing well. ‘They do not consider that the largest 
pores are located in the bottom of the foot, and 
that copious perspiration is discharged through 
the pores. They ‘wear stockings from the begin- 
ning to the end of the week without change, 
which become perfectly saturated with perspira- 
tion. Ill-health is generated by such treatment of 
the feet, The pores are not repellants but ab- 
sorbents, and this perspiration to a greater or less 
extent, is taken back into the system. The feet 
should be washed every. day with pure water 
only, as well asthearmpits. Stockings should not 
be worn more than a day or two atatime. They 
may be worn one day, and then aired and sunned 
and worn another day, if necessary. Many per- 
sons suffer from tender or sore feet simply from 
neglecting this precaution, especially the humbler 
classes, who exercise their feet must. 


AMMONIA AS A Cure ror Snake Bites. 


As many as 8,000 persons die annually, in 
British India and Burmah, from the effects of 
snake-bites. The inspector of police to the Ben- 
gal Government now reports that of 939 cases, in 
which ammonia was freely administered, 702 vic- 
tims have recovered, and in the cured instances, 
the remedy was not administered till three-and-a- 
half hotirs after the attack, on the average. In 
the fatal eases, the corresponding duration of time 
was four-and-a-half hours. 


OrnitHoLoagists have often wondered that birds 
are not melancholy in the morning, as their little 
bills are then all over dew. 


“A penny for you? thoughts, madame,” said a 
gentleman to a pert beauty. “They are not 
worth a farthing, sir,” she replied. “I was 


thinking of you.” 


A rurra officer in Texas boasts, through the 
papers, that his men would “ rally at the tap of 
the drum.” Perhaps they would rally still more 
promptly at the tapping of a keg. 

Tne captain and crew - of the brig James, of 
Leith, having all died of yellow fever at Demerara, 
the ship was recently brought into Belfast safe, 
with a large cargo of timber, by a boy of fifteen 
years of age, haying crossed the Atlantic without 
touching at any port, and with the assistance only 
of coloured seamen, 


Breakrast.-—Hprs’s Cocoa.—Grarervn xp 
Coxirortixe.— By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flayotired beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Each packet, 
is labelled —“Jamus Errs anp Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk) 
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THE TEMPEST, 


——. 


BY J. N. K. 


How still has earth become. Each sign of life 
Is muffled by the deep, far-stretching gloom ; 

A painful silence reigns, and busy strife 
Partakes the silence of the dismal tomb. 


The whole creation, as by instinct, bears 
The impress of some stern, commanding power ; 
Karth seeks to hide the beauty that it wears 
From the sad fate impending every hour. 


What means this stillness? All the sounds of earth 
Grow less distinct to the attentive ear : 

The flowers, but late rejoicing in their birth, 
Droop to the ground, and seek a refuge there, 


The man of toil, returning to his home, 
Casts furtive glances at the lowering sky ; 

And noble beasts do quickly seek for some 
Protecting hedge, where they may sheltered lie, 


At length the storm begins. The heavens give yent 
To all the rage and fury they contain. 

The powers of air beneath the firmament 
In clamouring tones assert their right to reign, 


The ligktning’s awful flash divides the gloom, 
Then wildly plays around the hemisphere ; 
And closely following is heard the boom 
Of rolling thunder, pealing loud and clear, 


The howling wind in fitful gusts descends 
Tn ponderous weight on Nature’s tired frame ; 
While plaintive sighs and piteous groans do rend 
The frowning heayens—and echo back again, 


And now the awful fury is quite spent— 
The dismal clouds all vanish from the sky— 
The light shines clear across the firmament— 
And darksome shadows quickly glide away, 


The truant sun in majesty surveys : 
The battlements of heaven with curious eye ; 
Aud with accustomed cheerfulness displays 
Its gorgeous splendour from its home on high. 


Now, then, doth gentle peace in silence reign, 
Where once stern conflict held unquiet sway ; 

The powers of air are bound with iron chain 
Subject to Him “ whom wind and sea obey,” 


Plymouth, May, 1872. 


JESSIE, THE SCOTCH GIRL, 
o—— 


A ROMANCE OF SPRING CLEANING, 


Aut the orchards flushed with rose-pink banners 
of bloom, all the meadows purpled with violets ; 
daffodils tossing their golden crests along the gar- 
den paths, and the robins singing as though life 
were one grand musical jubilee; and yet the soul 
of Mrs. Levinbolt, in the great cream-coloured 
farm-house on the top of the hill, was sore dis- 
quieted within her. 

“Tt always happens so, at spring cleaning!” 
said she, despairingly. “ Hither a lot of company 
comes, just as you've got the carpets up and the 
bedsteads down, or else your servant clears off and 
leaves you. It’s a-most enough to put one out of 
conceit with ever trying to have things clean and 
decent. And there was I fool enough to raise 
Mary Anne’s wages two shillings at Christinas.” 

“Don’t fret, mother,” said Sam. “JU help 
you. I’m a master-band at whitewashing; and I 
guess I could scrub, if you'd give me a brush and 
lots of soap and sand.” : ; | 

Mrs, Levinbolt laughed, in spite of her vexation, 
at the idea of Sam, the fine gentleman of the | 
family, who had had a college education and was 
studying for the ministry, scrubbing floors! But 
Sam himself looked perfectly serious, as he stood 
there, a tall, straight, pleasant-eyed young man, 
such as the eyes of motherhood might well delight 
to look upon. 

“You!” cried Mrs. Levinbolt, a laugh anda 
groan mingling hysterically together in her 
tones. 

“Why not T as well as you, mother?’ I’m 
strong.” 

“Yes, but— Hush! Who is that coming ?” 

A blue-eyed, fair-haired girl was advancing up 
the garden-path, between the serried ranks of 
yellow-turbaned daffodils, with a bundle balanced 
on one arm, and the springy elastic footfall peculiar 
te those who have been accustomed to plenty of 
outdoor exercise. She wore a bright coloured 
plaid shawl, twisted scarf fashion, about her 


houlders and iled frank] . ae 
i} ’ sml1 t t 
gace of the farmer's Sif, y up into the suspicious 


‘t Might Ihave a drink of water, please? and 
leave to sit here on the porch while I eat a bit of 
bread? T'll be no charge to you; I have it here in 
my bundle,” she said. ; 

Certainly,” said Sam, at once. “Tl draw 
some fresh for you out of the well.” 

‘Who are you?” questioned his mother, rather 
more warily, and where do you come from?” 

rau My name is Jessie Maclane,” she answered, 
simply, “and I’m a stranger in this country. I 
came from Aberdeenshire, in Scotland.” 

You'd better have stayed ‘there, I’m thinking,” 
said Mrs. Levinbolt, dryly. 

* And that’s what I’ve thought more than once 
myself,” said the young girl, with a pleasant laugh. 
“ But here Iam, you see. I came out to live with 
a lady, and when I got to the place she'd gone, and 
T was all alone in a strange land.” 

‘““What are you going to do?” the farmer’s wife 
asked, interested in spite of herself. 

“Tam looking for work,” said Jessie, simply. 
“‘T was brought up on a farm, and I’m handy and 
willing. Do you know of any place they're want- 
ing a lass?” ete 

“The very thing!” said Sam, who had just 
come in with a brimming pail of cool, sparkling 
water, and had caught the latter half of the sen- 
tence. * Mother, why don’t you hire her ?” 

Mrs. Levinbolt looked vexed. _ 

‘You're always 80 impulsive, Sam. Not but 
what I did néed help, just at this house cleaning, 
with all the spring hands on the farm, but—” 

Jessie Maclane’s pretty oval face brightened like 
a daisy in the sunshite. OW 

*O, ma’am, if you would but hire me! — I'll do 
my best, and be true and faithful; and I'm cer- 
tain I'd be happy here, for it’s a bonnie place as 
ever I saw, with the blooming orchards and green 
fields.” 

Mrs. Levinbolt visibly thawed. She was justly 
proud of the farm, and she liked to haye it 
admired. 

“Tt’'s a new thing to me, taking a girl with 
neither recommend nor friends,” said she. 

“But Ive got a paper from our minister at 
home,” said Jessie, eagerly, drawing a folded 
envelope from her bosom. “ And it’s only a trial 
Task. I was always with the kyne at home, and I 
can make rare good butter.” 

And the upshot of the matter was, that Mrs. 
Levinbolt took the Scotch lassie—on trial, as it 
were. 

Jessie proved to be the best and quekest, and 
most sunny-tempered of serving damsels; clean 
enough in her dairy to suit even Mrs. Levinbolt, 
and full of bright good-humour. Sam had no 
need to whitewash, for Jessie did it, with her light 
braids tied up in a checked handkerchief ; and in 
the question of scrubbing, it was astonishing to see 
how much those slim brown. hands could aecom- 
plish. ; 

The year crept round, crowned with roses, gar- 
landed with autumn leaves, and fringed with the 
dazzling ermine of many a snow-fall, and once 
more the spring returned, and Mrs. Levinbolt, true 
to the calendar, tore up her carpets, and deluged 
every room in cleansing suds and steam. And 
Jessie Maclane was with her still. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what we should do with- 
out Jessie,” she said.  She’s my ‘righthand 
woman; and now that Pm getting a little stiff 
and rheumaticky, it’s good to have some one that 
you can depend upon. I wish I could be sure of 
keeping her always; she’s ’most like a daughter to 
me. Why can’t Sam—” 

And there Mrs. Levinbolt’s reflection invariably 
stopped. “ 

The house cleaning was in mid career; the 
carpets were on the line, and Jessie, in a madder- 
red calico gown, short enough to show a pair of 


| trim round ankles, was on a ladder, doing a little 


amateur paper-hanging, while Mrs. Levinbolt 
polished the furniture-room windows, when a 
carriage rolled up to the door. 

“Company!” gasped “Mrs. Levinbolt.  “ It 
always happens so—and I without a sign of a cap 
on.” 

Quick as thought Jessie descended from her aerial 
elevation, and scudded to the bed-room for Mrs. 
Levinbolt’s cap and a frilled apron which her own 
deft fingers had made to fit the good woman’s 
portly figure. 

“Tt’s a young lady, ina brown silk travellin 
suit, and such a dear little white straw hat!” 
whispered breathless Jessie. 

Mrs. Levinbolt groaned. 

“Tt?s my cousin Miles Henshaw’s daughter 
Sybilla, come to make a yisit,” she sighed; adding 
in spirit, “Why don’t folks wait until they are 
invited ?” 

But, too hospitable openly to express her 
thoughts, she advanced, with the cap somewhat on 
one side, to greet the new-comer. 


Miss Sybilla Henshaw was a city young lady, 
neither quite so young nor so pretty as she had 
once been, but amazingly well preserved. She 
had come out into the country ostensibly to visit 
Cousin Betsy, but in reality to marry Sam. A 
country minister's wife was not much, but it was 
considerably better than to liye and die a maiden 
lady. 

Jessie's heart sank within her at the sight of 
Miss Henshaw’s silks and laces, and chains and 
bracelets. 

‘He'll care no more for me,” she thought, and 
kept as much out of the way as possible. 

But Sybilla’s eyes were keen enough to discern 
a possible rival in the blooming little Scotch girl, 
and she resolved to get her out of the way. 

When: Sam Leyinbolt came in to supper, the 
third day after Miss Henshaw’s arrival, he found 
Jessie crying, his mother amazed and doubtful, 
and Sybilla wrathful. 

‘Of course she has taken it!” cried Syhilla. 
“Who else would touch my porte-monnaie?. And 
it was on my dressing bureau this morning when 
she went in to make the beds, and now it is gone. 
I tell you, Cousin Betsy, she is a thief, and the 
sooner you get her out of the house the better,” 

“ Stop, Sybilla,” said Sam, courteously, but very 
firmly. {No one calls Jessie Maclane.a thief in 
my hearing. Mother, vow should know’ better 
than that.” 

“ But,” stammered Mrs, Levinbolt, “if Sybilla’s 
pocket-book is really gone—” : ; 

“ Tf, Cousin Betsy !” : 

Sybilla drew out her pocket handkerchief to 
wipe away an imaginary tear of injured innocenee, 


and with it tumbled out something on the floor. 


Sam stooped and picked it up, handing it witha 
bow to his cousin. ; 

“ Your pocket-book, Sybilla !” 

Miss Henshaw turned searlet, and bit her lip. 

“How very careless of me!” she said, in a 
choked voice. ‘I must’ have put it there myself, 
and forgotten all about it.” 

‘“T would advise you to cultivate your memory. 
for the future,” said Sam Levinbolt, in a hard, 
dry voice. “Jessie, girl, don't ery any more, but 
sive me some tea, for I’m tired.” 


That evening in the purple dusk, after Miss ~ 


Henshaw had gone up stairs to pack her trunk— 


for the spring campaign had evidently proved a . 


failure—Jessie Maclane came to where Mrs, 
Levinbolt was sitting, planning whether she 
should begin the garret next day, or whitewash 
the best parlour. ; é - 
“Mrs. Levinbolt,” said the girl, simply, “I 
have come to tell you that—" _ 
« Not that you're going, and in , the very midst 


of house cleaning !” shrieked Mrs, Levinbolt, with ; 


upraised and .deprecating hands, ‘Ob Jessie, 
that isn’t like you!” i 

No,” said Jessie, colouring like.a rose. ‘ If 
you like, I will stay at the farm always, for Mr. 
Sam has asked me to marry him. Oh, Mrs. 
Levinbolt, I am so happy!” 
“And Jessie Maclane cried and laughed in the 


same breath. 


"So Jessie wears a betrothal ring of plain gold, , 


and Miss Henshaw went home with a horrible 
cold in the head, contracted from damp wall 
paper and newly-scrubbed’ floors ; and that was 
the upshot of the spring cleaning, 


AMERICAN BON MOTS. 


—_—o0-—— 


Tr is said of a certain United States Senator that 
he has a seat which will neyer fail him. It is 
self-conceit, 

A man named Wells having stepped upon a 

uicksand in’ the river near Brownsville, he 
instantly sank out of sight, whereupon one of his 
companions remarked, *‘ That's 2 new way of 
sinking wells.” 


A CANDIDATE for a situation as school-teacher in. - 


Florida, being asked the shape of the earth, 
replied, “ Well, some folks likes it round ot 
some likes it flat, and I’ve jinnerly teached it both 


ways.” 


ridpor 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., tee Nanri . 
Poy epee ider BUNTE ; 

Dorsetshire: “1 cons seyere cases under 


specific for tooth-ache. Very f 
ae care have found instantaneous and permanent 


aif”. From E. Smith, Bsq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cire aaer® tooth-ache, and in every 
es a permanent relief has been obtained.” Sold 
i all Chemists, 1s. 1}. per packet ; or post free for 
15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 


«J have tried BuntEr’s Nerviye . 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
CLARENCE BROOKS. 


A sTrANGER arrived by the railway and came up 
from the river hotel to pay his respects to the 
family. He had been a travelling companion and 
old friend of Amos Lander in Europe, who had 
so earnestly invited him to visit the family should 
he come to America, that he was searching the 
neighbourhood for that purpose, where he had 
first heard of Mr. Lander’s death. 

The card which the man sent up to the mistress 
of the house bore the name of ‘ Clarence Brooks.” 

Cora received thecard in her room, and went 
down to meet her guest sedate and thoughtful, as 
became an only child within a year of her father’s 
death. She found a tall young man—that 
is, a man of some two or three and thirty—stand- 
ing by one of the reception-room windows, look- 
ing out upon the prospect. The scenery was 
beautiful from that point, for a group of the 
Highland Mountains rose above each other along 
a sharp curve of the river, which took the appear- 
ance of a mountain lake so completely that it was 
impossible to believe there was a broad inlet or 
outlet in the green entanglement of hills. The 
railroad, running under the terrace, was entirely 
concealed, and, with the exception of a mansion 
just visible on the opposite shore, everything 
ei he the house seemed wild as it was beauti- 
f 


Cora, whose footsteps were lost in the moss- 
like thickness of the carpet, walked quietly up to 
the window and spoke. 

“ You will find nothing more beautiful on the 
Rhine,” she said. 

‘Nor anywhere else, so far as my experience 
goes,” answered the gentleman, turning one of 
those clearly-cut, manly faces upon her that 
impress you with a sense of greatness at the first 
sight, and regarding her with two fine grey 
eyes that smilingly searched ‘her through and 
through. 

“Tt isa lovely scene.” 

She stood by his side and looked out upon the 
landscape he praised. It was autumn now, and 
all those hills broke up in one wild flush of dying 
colours—the crimson and golden maples, the deep 
purplish red of the oak, the soft, pale maize- 
colour of the ash, and spotted red of the gum tree 
mingled and massed their sumptuous foliage to- 

ether so richly, that the waters of the river, as it 
weltered under the shadows at sunset or in the 
morning, seemed filtering through broken jewels 
and sands of gold. It was near sunset now, and 
the effect: was beautiful. 

“T have never seen anything so strikingly 
beautiful,” he said, turning so slowly from her 


face tothe scene that she was puzzled to know™ 


which he was really praising. 

“There is nothing like our woods in the 
autumn, when a sharp frost comes suddenly. We 
had one last night, and you see the result.” 

“It is worth coming across the Atlantic, if only 
seen foran hour,” he answered, again falling tothe 
perusal of her face, which wore its most delicate 
bloom that day. 

“T, for one, am grateful to the frost if it makes 
you soin love with my country, Mr. Brooks.” 

“ And I am a thousand times grateful that it is 
seen in its richest beauty by the side of my old 
friend’s daughter.” 

Cora started and her colour changed; she never 
could hear Amos Lander’s name with composure ; 
it seemed like calling upon her judge to come out 
of his watery grave and denounce her. : 

The stranger saw this sudden change in her 
face, and remembering how her father died, fell 
into deep sympathy with her grief at once. 

“I have a letter from your father, Miss Lander, 
written only two days before he took passage on 
that unfortunate vessel. It contained an invita- 
tion to this house. Will you read it ?” 

Cora was glad to take the letter, and thus get 
back her self-control. She reached forth her 
hand, but drew it back again, shuddering, as the 
paper touched her fingers. It seemed as if her 
crime must be written out in a letter sent so near 
upon her uncle’s death. _ 

Mr. Brooks observed this movement, and, mis- 
taking its meaning, unfolded the letter before he 
offered it to her again. 

“Tt may give you pain, dear lady, but as you 
are mentioned in it so lovingly, the pleasure wil] 
oyerbalance all.” ; 

Cora took the letter, and read it through in the 
light of the window. 


“My Dear Brooks,” it commenced, “we sail 
for my own blessed land in three days from this— 
that is, I, a niece, who has been at school with my 


daughter, and the dear child herself. I wish you 
had seen her, my friend. Never, I do think, was 
a father so blessed in his child as Iam, and ever 
have been. I do not know that you will think her 
beautiful ; to my eyes she—well, I will not say 
all that a fond old man may think of his only 
child; besides, in this respect, my niece shares 
admiration with her. Strangers, I assure you, 
can hardly tell them apart. But to me the differ- 
ence is as great as that: which lies between sunshine 
and gas-light. Not that my brother’s orphan is 
an inferior girl—far from it; but my young wife’s 
spirit does not look out of her eyes, and the sweet, 
gentle, yet exalted nature of my young wife does 
not dwell in her heart, at any rate for me. 

“Come to us, my friend. Iam your senior by 
many years, it is true, but we have enjoyed life 
together before now, and will again, God willing. 
That which we were talking of must be kept a 
secret between us. The dear child must not be 
influenced even by a shadow of suspicion that her 
father wishes her happiness in that form. But 
come, and we two will watch for the first blush 
that gives us hope. This iden has been the one 
dream of my life—in all other things I am a prac- 
tical and commonplace, money-making man. But 
where she is concerned I am romantic as a poet. 
Am I praising her toomuch? Will this enthusi- 
asm of a worn-out old heart lead your imagination 
astray? No, it is impossible—never on this earth 
was there a better child. Remember, I do not 
dwell upon her beauty—of that I am no judge. 
They tell me she looks like the Landers—that is, 
the women of our family—and this must be true, 
or people would not so often mistake her for my 
brother’s orphan. But in the soul, the expression, 
there is no shadow of resemblance—there, as I 
have said, my girl is her mother over again. 

‘*Come to us, my friend, and see what a grand, 
noble country you were born in. Make my house 
your home. I only wish fortune had not dealt so 
bountifully with you ; for then I might hope that 
some commercial advantages that I can control 
would keep you near me, even though—. But that 
subject is too sacred for a letter: 

“ You are going East, the last letter tells me— 
up the Nile and over the Holy Land. I hope 
your travelling companion will prove all that you 
think him, but sudden fancies of that kind some- 
times prove dangerous. 

* God bless you. Amos LANDER.” 

The blood had receded from Cora’s face when 
she first took this letter; for she would rather 
have strangled an asp in her hand than touch the 
writing of a man whose child she had sacrificed ; 
but it came back hot and red long before she had 
concluded the reading. Clarence Brooks saw this 
and smiled softly ; he thought those bright blushes 
came from a consciousness of Amos Lander’s 
meaning, so vaguely expressed in the letter. 

“Tt was the last letter he ever wrote, I feel 
quite certain,” he said. 

Cora could hardly refrain from crushing the 
paper in her hand. 

“He does not speak over kindly of me—my 
cousin, who was an orphan and at his mercy,” she 
said, in a voice that trembled more with anger 
than grief. 

“‘ Miss Lander! ” 

The yoice in which this name was uttered put 
her on her guard at once. 

‘¢T loved my father dearly—dearly,” “she said, 
with quick moisture in her eyes. “ But this young 
girl isso helpless, sodependent. His brother’s daugh- 
ter, too—with all her faults. But he was wise— 
he understood her better than I can. Oh! father, 
father, forgive me if, for one moment, I thought 
youa little unjust, and forgot all that has happened 
since !” 

She kissed the letter in what seemed a passion 
of tender remorse, and flinging herself in a chair, 
re her face to the cushions and sobbed audi- 

y: 

Clarence Brooks walked to a distant window 
and looked out, a little disturbed by this scene. 
He rebuked himself for the tone in which he 
had addressed her, and was anxious to make some 
apology. Ina few moments Cora came towards 
him, wiping her eyes with a tiny handkerchief bor- 
dered with black an inch deep. — 

“ Forgive me,” she said, ‘‘ I did not mean to give 
way, but the sight of his dear handwriting was a 
terrible shock. Then so many things haye con- 
spired against my cousin; and those who cannot 
love her as I have will not take the charitable side 
of this question. No fone but her poor mother 
and myself—but I forgot, you are a stranger to us 
all.” 

“No, not quite a stranger. One who knew the 
father so well and loyed him so entirely cannot be 
considered in that light, surely, where the daughter 
is concerned.” ; : 

“Indeed, you seem to me like a friend!” 


‘f ; That I will be, Miss Lander, if you permit 
it. 

She smiled through the tears that still hung on 
her lashes, 

“If I permit it? He loved you; that letter 
proves it.” 

“Yes, he loved me well enough—” Brooks 
paused, coloured, and added, ‘well enough 
to invite me here,” 

“There was something else to which my father 
seemed to allude, as if there existed some plan, 
some hope ?” 

No lamb that ever followed its mother with his 
mouth full of white clover ever looked. more 
innocent than Cora when she asked that question. 
Clarence Brooks felt the blood mounting to his 
face under those wistful eyes, but answered, 
evasively : 

“Oh, that was nothing—only a little plan we 
had in common.” 

“Commercial? ” she inquired. 

“Perhaps it might be considered so.” 

- “Certainly, I remember that last sentence. Poor 
papa neyer could quite give up business.” 

‘Some time, perhaps, I shall desire to explain 
his plans more fully,” said the gentleman ; ‘ when 
you are more composed and [ shall have been 
fortunate enough to obtain your confidence.” 

She smiled sweetly upon him. 

‘“‘T have no talent for business,” she said; ‘ still 
his wishes, I think, would come to me by heart. 
But I am very thoughtless. My aunt will fancy 
that Iam assuming her prerogatives; she does 
not know that you are here.” 

Cora rang the bell, gave directions to the man 
who presented himself to inform Mrs. Lander 
that a gentleman was waiting to see her, and then 
she resumed her seat again, breathing a little 
quickly. 

Mrs. Lander came into the room sweeping her 
black garment slowly down its whole length, ‘and 
looking a little terrified, as had become her habit 
now when any person called upon her un- 
expectedly. ; 

- “ Aunt, dear aunt, this gentleman, Mr. Clarence 
Brooks, brings a letter from my father.” 

‘“‘ Your father, Cora?” cried the widow, begin- 
ning to tremble. ‘‘Why he has been dead years 
and—” 

“Not quite a year yet, dear aunt,” said Cora, 
with a quick catch of the breath. Then _ turning 
to Brooks, she added, in a low voice, ‘the shock 
affects her yet; she cannot hear his name men- 
tioned without this confusion of thought.” 

“Was hea friend of Amos Lander’s?” ques- 
tioned the widow, looking from the stranger to 
Cora. 

“Yes, aunt, a very dear friend.” 

“ And he has aletter from him, written by his 
own hand? How can that be? The dead do not 
write.” : 

“Tt was his last letter, lady, written just before 
he sailed.” 

“On that fatal ship—for fatal it has been to 
me—fatal it will prove to us all, I solemnly 
believe! Did you also escape? ” 

““No, Madame, I never was on board. Some 
months before Lander sailed, I had turned to the 
East. His letter followed me into the Holy 
Land.” 

‘Where none of us will ever follow him!” . 
muttered the widow, seating herself drearily. 

Brooks did not catch her words, but he was 
struck by the singular manner of the woman. 
There was absolute terror in her eyes as she 
turned them upon him. 

“Tt must have been a terrible shock to affect 
her so,” he thought. ‘‘ Even the daughter, who 
shared his danger, bears it with more fortitude.” 

“Do you wish to see my father’s letter?” said 
Cora, gently. ; 

Mrs. Lander made a sudden gesture of repulsion. 

“It will be a pang at first, but— 

“Yes, Cora, I will read it. If he has left a 
wish that I can fulfil, weak and hampered as I 
am, I would give my life toaccomplish it. That 
would be something to show how sorry I am for 
—for—” 

“Dear aunt, we know how much you regret his 
death. Take the letter to your room and read it 
there—Mr. Brooks will excuse you.” 

Mrs. Lander took the letter and went out. 
Cora excused herself with a gesture and followed 
her into the next room, 

“Do you wish to ruin me, and yourself also, 
that you take that paper as if it were a rattlesnake, 
and talk like an insane person? I tell you this 
gentleman must be received cordially. He knew 
Amos Lander well, and isa man of mark, or I 
know nothing about it. Invite him to remain, 
and enforce the invitation by something like cheer- 
fulness. It is my wish!” 

“Then, if I must be cheerful, take the letter ; 
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I won’t read it!” answered the harassed woman. 

“There, there, take it to your room and do as 
you like about reading it, though I think you will 
find something in his last words to rouse your 
pride a little. For my part, I am glad this gentle- 
man brought it. If I had one scruple, it has 
vanished now. Read it, read what he says about 
us and about her. It will bring the colour to 
your white face, I warrant.” 

“TI will read it,” answered Mrs. Lander. 
“ After all, it’s nothing but writing. That cannot 
kill one,” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A LETTER FROM THE DEAD. 

Mrs. Lanper went up to her room and read the 
letter through. It brought the blood to her cheek 
and the old pride into her heart. “ Did he think 
her everything, and my child the dirt under his 
feet—and this toa stranger? Well, we shall see 
how it works now that my girl stands first and 
foremost! As if his child was the only person 
worth speaking of ! Corais right. Ido feel as 
if it wasn’t so very wrong—as if she was born to 
the place. Isn’t one Lander as good as another? 
Was Amos one whit better than his brother 
because everything turned to gold for him and 


_ . iron for my husband? Cora is right; property 


belongs to those who have the power to hold it. 
That was the origin of all property; why should 
the rule be changed now? As for Virginia, she 
never would have made anything of it all; she has 
not even the spirit to fight for it. Cora, now, 
would have done that, and conquered too. But 
she must be very, very good to Amos’ daughter— 
that I will éasist upon.” 

In her indignation, Mrs. Lander had flung the 
letter on the table, and was walking up and down 
the room firing her resolution with thoughts like 
these, when Eunice opened the door. 

“What's the matter now?” she said, in her 
curt, dry way. ‘Some highflying feller has come, 
so the men tell me, and acts as if he was going to 
stay all his life. Now I want to know the truth 
on’t.” 

“Yes, a gentleman has come, Eunice—a very 
fine-looking man indeed. He brought a letter 
from Amos Lander.” 

“Amos Lander! Well now, that beats me! 
Has Amos Lander come to life as well as the rest 
on’em? Im glad on it. Now we shall see who's 
who!” 

“‘ Eunice Hurd, how can you talk so wickedly ? 
Amos wrote the letter before he sailed on that 
terrible steamer. Of course he’s fathoms and 
fathoms under water.” 

“Oh, he is, is he? Well, dead men tell no tales 
—I wish they did. Anyhow, who is this feller, 
and what does he want?” 

“ He’s a gentleman Amos knew abroad, Eunice. 
I can’t stay to tell you more; my niece will 
expect me back—I only came out to read the 
letter. Is my hair all right—does this dress sweep 
gracefully? Do, for once, be good-natured and 
tell me. I declare it seems like old times to have 
company in the house!” 

Away Mrs. Lander swept with something of 
her old spirit and grace, leaving Eunice standing 
in the middle of the room, struck dumb with 
astonishment. 

“Well!” she ejaculated, “well! this does take 
me right off from my feet! Hoity-toity, how we 
do spread our feathers! That Eliza Lander is 
enough to tire the patience of Job and all the 
other Bible folks that were sot up for patience. 
Now, this morning she was broken-hearted, ready 
to go into a Methodist class-meeting and confess 
more sins than the class-leaders could listen to in 
a week. Now she’s all ago, putting on airs like a 
girl, and ready to stand by that young serpent to 
the last. I can see that in her eyes. I wonder 
what has done all this.” 

The open letter offered a solution of these 
doubts. Mrs. Lander, in her haste and excitement, 
had forgotten it on the table. Eunice seized upon 
it and soon mastered its contents, spelling out the 
words aloud and making her comments as she 
went on. 

“Oh yes, his daughter is all in all. Well now, 
she was a purty cretur, and kind as kind could be. 
Of course Eliza’s girl was no more to be compared 
to her than chalk’s like cheese—a hateful, stuck- 
up cretur, that hadn’t heart enough to be grate- 
ful, though Amos Lander did treat her as if she’d 
been a princess instead of—well now, I mustn’t 
talk about that out loud, if Iam alone.” Eunice 
muttered all this over to herself, then fell to read- 
ing the letter with earnestness, and went on with 
her comments, I didn’t think Amos Lander was 
cute enough to find out the difference between them 

Pa ee: He allays treated ’em so much alike. T 
saw it clear enough, They didn’t seem scarcely a 


bit alike tome. When nobody else could tell ’em 
apart, I knew which from which by the look of 
the eye and the bend of the head. That’sa thing 
one isn’t always free to swear to, but it satifies me. 
Oh! if Eliza Lander wasn’t what she is, I'd set 
things to rights in less’en twenty-four hours. I 
wonder if they'll let her see this —poor thing. It’s 
the last line her father ever wrote, I’ll be bound. 
She shall have it—they shan’t keep this from her 
with the rest.” 

Eunice obeyed this impulse, and took the letter 

up to Virginia, who was practising her noble voice 
in the remote room assigned to her. 
__ “Here, take this and just tuck it in your bosom 
if you want to keep it,” she said, flinging the 
letter down upon the piano. “It may bea com- 
fort to you, and it mayn’t—I don’t know, but if 
anybody in this house has a right to read it, you 
have.” 

Virginia took the letter and read it through. 
Eunice stood by and watched her with great 
interest. She saw the colour retreat from that 
beautiful face as the poor girl recognised the 
handwriting ; then it came back, swelling the 
delicate blue veins and flushing the whole face 
with a pressure of tender weeping. 

“Oh! how he loved me—how me did love me!” 
she cried, pressing the paper to her lips with 
mournful rapture. ‘“ Eunice, had you given me 
back every dollar my father was worth, I should 
not have been more thankful. Who was the 
letter written to? How came it in your hands? 
Be kind, dear Eunice, and tell me all about it.” 

“Now don’t be making an old fool of me— 
don’t now, I can’t stand it. The letter was sent 
to a man that is in the house this minute—a first- 
rate looking chap, with an air as if he was Presi- 
dent of the United States and King of the Sand- 
wich Islands thrown in. He was an old friend of 
your—of Amos Lander—and [I like his looks, 
what I saw of ’em through the door.” 

Virginia was reading her father’s letter a 
second time. 

“What does he mean? Is it something that 
relates to me, I wonder ?” she thought. ‘ But all 
the letter is about me. How the gentleman will 
be disappointed. Who ever will regard me with 
my father’s eyes? Alas! alas! and he is dead! 
God help me! If I could have gone down in his 
arms, what a mercy it would have been! This 
great crime would have been spared to Cora, and 
I should have been so much happier.” 

‘* Hope the gentleman won't be disappointed in 
Mr. Lander’s ampere broke in Eunice. ‘She's 
making herself agreeable now, I tell you.” 

Virginia looked up wonderingly. For the 
moment she had forgotten that Cora was in the 
house. 

“‘ And will she take my father’s friend from me, 
the man he seems to have loved so dearly?” 

“T don’t see how you are to helpit.” 

“TJ will go down and speak with him.” 

« And what will you tell him? That letter 
musn’t kick up no row. It isn’t the time, and I 
won't have Eliza Lander thrown into hysterics, if 
I can help it.” 

“T will tell him that I am Miss Lander.” 

“But you won't be particular about the which 
Miss Lander, will you now, that’s a good girl?” 

“ Have no fear about that—I shall provoke no 
dispute, but the man who was my father’s 
friend I must and will welcome under my 
father’s roof. It matters very little whether he 
thinks me the mistress or a guest here. My father 
wished me to know him, and I will.” 

“Well, I reckon I'd do purty much the same 
thing ; your—that is, Amos Lander did intend you 
to know one another, I’m sure of that from the 
letter—that is, supposing you are—mercy on me! 
one does get tangled up so, its dreadful talking 
at all!” 

Ellen Nolan was sitting in another part of the 
room writing with such earnestness that she did 
not heed what was passing near the piano; but 
she heard Eunice now, and looked up. 

“Come here,” said Eunice; “ tell her not to go 
down and raise a muss. That’s a York word I 
despise, but it will get into one’s mouth unawares. 
But don’t let her raise a muss with a stranger in 
the house, It’s none of his business which is 
which.” 

“But I don’t intend to make a disturbance, 
Eunice.” 

‘Well, then don’t go down. It’ll make me sick 
as rank pison to see her a introducing you.” 

“You are right, Eunice; I will not take any 
part in the imposition which places me in a false 
light before this man or any other person. At 
first I was excited and rash. ‘To present myself 
in any other character than my own would be to 
sanction a fraud.” 

“Tf the gentleman is worth knowing, he will 
not like you the less because you cannot presen 


yourself as an heiress,” said Ellen, in a low voice. 

“True, Ellen. I will take no part in his 
reception.” 

“ That’s:a good girl. Give out rope—give out 
rope—if she’s wrong. I don’t say she is, though ; 
but supposing she’s wrong, she’ll hang herself at 
last. Be sartain of that.” 

Eunice went out with these words on her lips, 
leaving Virginia and her companion together. 
Virginia gave her father’s letter to Ellen. 

“He so wanted me to know this gentleman,” 
she said, regretfully. ‘I have heard him speak 
of Mr. Brooks a hundred times on the passage, 
and before that.” 

“Who is Mr. Brooks, lady ?” 

“He is an American by birth, the son of a 
banker who spent his life in London, having 
moyed there when this young gentleman was a 
lad. My father knew his father before he left 
this country, and has always considered the 
younger Brooks almost as a son, I think there 
was some unusual friendship between the 
families while our parents were young men 
ee At any rate they were fast friends for 

ife.” 

‘Have you ever seen this Mr. Brooks?” 

“No; my father said that he had written to 
invite him here, and seemed to think much of it. 
He described him to me as good and noble—a 
man among men. He appeared to wish that 1 
should consider him as a brother.” 

Ellen read the letter seriously. 

‘“‘ He seems to have some unexplained idea here 
—some hope only hinted at.” 

“Oh, they had business together; I think 
there was some talk about establishing a banking- 
house in New York to co-operate with that in 
London.” 

Ellen smiled faintly, but kept her eyes on the 


letter. 


“T think Eunice was right,” she said at last. 
“ Yes, she is right.” i 

Virginia sighed heavily ; the oppressive weariness 
of that most wretched life was beginning 
to tell upon her. It was hard to turn 
aside from the closest friend her father 
had. But that, like the rest, she must 
give up or enter upon a contest from which humil- 
iation or sure defeat might follow. For half an 
hour she walked up and down her room feverish 
with anxiety. No poor fly in the net of a spider 
ever felt the thrall of its imprisonment more 
keenly than she did. She could have given up the 
property with but little regret. Never having 
learned the power or value of money, it was of 
minor importanceto her. But to remain under 
that roof, to live with the woman who had so 
wronged her, and not exhibit the slow indigna- 
tion that crept upon her stronger and stronger 
every day, was fast growing into a torture. 

‘* What have I done—how have I deserved this 
treatment?” she cried outat last. “ AmIoramTI 
not Amos Lander’s child? How can a wise and 
just Being look on and see such terrible iniquity 
prosper?” i 

«“ Hush, lady ! this does not seem like yourself. 
The Being you speak of bides hisowntime. Wait 
patiently.” 

“And see my patrimony taken from me—know 
that my father’s dearest friend is to be swept from 
the lowly path she has doomed me totread—alone. 
Oh! it is beyond belief—beyond bearing! I must 
do something, or go mad !” 

“No, dear lady, you will not go mad; that is 
exactly what they want.” 

Virginia listened a ie She was, indeed, out 
of all patience. The life that lawyer Stone had 
recommended had become unendurable. Must 
she wait for ever in that dull agony of living? 
Shut out from friends—forbidden to make 
acquaintances by her false position—a prisoner, 
chained down by circumstances more potent than 
iron shackles? Better break through it all— 
give up everything and strike out boldly for a new 
life. 

Ellen looked up as her mistress paced the room 
to and fro with fire in her eyes and defiance on 
her lips. ‘‘ Now,” shethought, “ not even I could 
tell her from her cousin, That very tread is 
alike; with what imperious pride she walks. etd 
the colour wakes and trembles in her face. Than 

Heaven, it cannot last.” f 

That moment Virginia sunk to the EAL O0 
dropped her folded arms on the LE is 
her face fell upon them, half smothering the burst 


of tears that shook her from head 2 td 
“Oh, it is cruel! it is cruel! sheimoaner 

ly knew how to act!” i i 
I te) sp ce around her in an instant, 


gentle kisses stirred her hair and fell upon her 


k. : , - 
be Be patient—oh ! be patient,” whispered that 


gweet voice. “God is just, Wait and see.” 
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THE LADY’S OWN 


_ Virginia lifted her head and swept the hot earst 
from her eyes. 

“Ellen, I—I—really think this is jealousy. 
How foolish! I. never saw this gentleman in my 
life; but the thought that she assumes my place 
with him hurts me worse than the loss of all this 
property. There, you see how weak I am.” 

Ellen answered with akiss so fervent that it was 
far more eloquent than words. 

A servant knocked at the door. Miss Lander’s 
compliments—there was a gentleman below who 
had.known Mr, Lander, and would like to see 
Miss Virginia. 

**Say that Miss Lander is not well, and desires 
to be excused,” answered Virginia. ‘‘ Heaven 


knows it is the truth,” she said, as the man closed | 


the door after him. 
a headache, Ellen.” 

The poor girl laid herself on a couchand quietly 
wept herself to sleep, Never since her father’s 
death had she been so disturbed. 

Ellen went on with her writing and in a few 
moments was so lost in her subject that she did 
not hear the long-drawn sighs that came now and 
then from that dear slumberer on the couch. This 
power of concentration it was which constituted 
the force of Hllen’s genius. She literally lived 
and breathed in the ideal life her mind created. 
This it was which gave the girl that untiring in- 
dustry without which the brightest genius in life 
must die out in flashes of poetry and broken efforts 
at prose. Those who reach the temple of fame, in 
these latter days, must work their way to its very 
portals, and toil harder and harder after they are 
reached ; for that which is won by toil must be 
by toil maintained. 

Clarence Brooks excused himself from accepting 
the invitation that Mrs. Lander pressed upon him, 
to take up his quarters at the house. He had left his 
portmanteau at the little hotel just beyond the 
station, he said, and would remain there for the 
present. He should even then claim hospitality 
of Mrs: Lander to an unreasonable extent. If he 
did not really sleep in the house, they might ex- 
pect him there half the time, as he was sure to get 
terribly weary of his own society. There seemed 
to be pleasant drives in the neighbourhood ; and 
shooting—he should think there must be shooting 
in the back country. Did Miss Lander ride ? 

Yes; Cora admitted that she had a tolerable seat 
on horse-back, but since they had been in mourn- 
ing she had scarcely cared even to take the air. 

‘“Oh, that must be remedied,” the gentleman 
said. ‘‘ He must run down to the city and look 
up a good saddle horse. Was the lady provided 
with one?” 

‘Oh yes; two ladies’ horses were in the stable 
—one black as jet; the other white as snow, which 
Mr. Lander had himself selected for herself and 
his niece before he went abroad.” y 

By the way, Mr. Brooks wanted to know if he 
was not to have the pleasure of seeing this niece, 
who was in her person so complete a counterpart 
of the lady before him. He had heard of such 
resemblances; but really, in thiscase, could hardly 
think it possible that two persons so entirely 
beautiful could exist. 

Here it was that Virginia was sent for.. There 
was no possibility of keeping her in the back-ground 
after this, and Cora submitted with charming 
grace. Her cousin was just a little peculiar some- 
times; but, for all that, one of the most interesting 
characters in the world. 
charmed with her—everybody was; 

Here the servant came in and received his orders, 
Mrs. Lander swept after him into the hall. 

“Tell her she must come, I insist upon it,” she 
whispered. ‘This gentleman must see our family 
circle complete.” 

It was some time since any of the servants had 
cared about Mrs. Lander’s wishes. ‘They were the 
first to ascertain who was in fact mistress of the 
house, and yeered round accordingly. Before he 
had taken three steps this eagerly-given message 
was forgotten. 

Meantime Clarence Brooks and Cora were talk- 
ing by the window; for the gentleman never 
seemed to weary of looking out upon the soft, 
smoky air, and rich colouring of the trees. 

« Black or white—which should it be? His 
saddle-horse must match one of the young ladies’ 
ponies. Might he choose at a venture with fair 
hopes of adopting her colour? Then it should be 
black.” 

Cora’s eyes sparkled as she lifted them to his 
face. 

Ah! he had won. Black was her colour. Well, 
his steed should be coal black and not too large. 
He did not wish to be overpowering. A ride under 
those superb trees would be delightful ; he was 
almost tempted to run down to the city at once. 
pest! lost that fine weather would be a misfor- 
une, 


“T have worried myself into 


Mr. Brooks would be. 


Here the servant came in and delivered Vir- 
ginia’s message. Cora shook her head, cast a 
deprecating glance at her guest, and allowed a 
gentle sigh to escape her lips. 

“Tt is one of her neryous days,” she said. “I 
am so sorry.” 

“Ts your cousin apt to be nervous?” the gen- 
tleman inquired. - 

“She is a little—just a little excitable, as you 
may guess from my father’s letter, but a dear, 
sweet creature. Iam. so sorry she is ill!” 

“ Yes, I have great compassion for illness of all 
kinds. My own experience in that line has been 
terrible.” 

‘Indeed ! and you look so thoroughly well!” 

“Yes, you will hardly believe it, but not a year 
ago the best physicians of the East gave me up for 
dead. It was when I lay ill of the Syrian fever, 
in Damascus. I must have been in some sort of a 
fit, for the natives were urgent to have me buried, 
and even the physicians were about to. give way, 
when I came to life again. . It was the crisis of my 
disorder, and I ran a narrow chance of being buried 
alive. . It isn’t a pleasant thing to remeniber éven 
now, I assure you.” 3 

“Tt must have been terrible! I have heard of 
such things; but always accepted them with some 
unbelief,” said Mrs. Lander, joining in the con- 
versation. ‘ Were you conscious ? ” 

“Yes; that was the most awful part of it. With 
every nerve stiffened to iron, and all my senses 
acutely awake, it was the most exquisite torture to 
hear those about my bed discussing my funeral. 
With closed eyes and everything but the brain 
spell-bound, my hearing became unusually keen. 
Teven heard the rustle of paper two tooms off, 
when a person I thought true as steel was search- 
ing for the letters of credit I had taken out for 
America and carried with me. . The sound, to me, 
was like the shiver of leaves on a breezy day, yet 
it must have been faint enough, for the man had 
a light touch.” 

“Did he leave you?” asked Cora, suddenly 
interested: 

“Yes; but I do not wish .to think. of that. 
There might have been extenuating circumstances, 
and I loved the fellow so thoroughly that even 
now it isa pain to think ill of him.” 

Cora could not press the stibject beyond this 

oint; but she was seized with an eager desire to 
earn more, and resolved to question her guest some 
other time and learn all that there was to know of 
this singular event. } 

Two days from this, Virginia and Ellen went 
down to the grove. It was a lovely afternoon, 
made brighter and more exhilarating by a sharp 
frost that had brought whole rainbows of colour 
in the woods the night before. The roses were all 
gone now, but many of the bushes were fiushed 
with berries red as coral, and a rich variety of 
chrysanthemums still brightened the lawn and 

arden. 

« After alLit isa beautiful world,” said Virginia, 
pausing in her walk. “ One looks at this scene in 
amazement. after being abroad so long. I wonder 
how an American can ever content himself in any 
other land, when this is his home. Look at the 
hills, Ellen—bave you genius enough to describe 
what you seethere ?.” 

“Who has?” Ellen replied. “No pen. ean do 
it—no pencil can copy it. After all, God is the 
great artist.” 

‘“‘T am glad the frosts have been so sudden and 
sharp; they have found enough sap in the. leaves 
to make them vivid. Look here.” 

Virginia sprang up, snatching at a twig of 
maple, broke it. off with her hand and held it 
towards her companion, 

‘Here is the most. perfect green, fringed so 
vividly with red that each leaf might have been 
traced with vermillion. No painting was ever 
half so beautiful. Ah! here comes one quivering 
down from some tree far off; deep red, veined all 
over with maroon colour so dark, that it looks 
black at first sight. Oh! Ellen, no pen of yours 
or pencil of mine will ever equal that. Come away, 
it makes me envious.” 

“ Thankful, rather, dear lady.” 

“ Well, thankful. So Iam, Ellen. While God 
surrounds us with so much beauty, we ought to be 
full of gratitude, and so happy. Come, come, let 
us go down to the grove, the leaves are thick 
there.” 

The girls walked on, chatting cheerfully 
together; both were young and full of healthy 
life. Nocrime or sense of eyil-doing touched 
the conscience of either. The very day was enough 
to make them happy, spite of their present 
position—spite of the bereavement which usually 
overshadowed them. 

“T know of a chestnut tree that must hang full 
of burs; the frost last night has let the nuts out 
—suppose we go look for them, It makes one 
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feel like a child again to get into the woods. 
Ohl there is Joshua Hurd, coming up the 
carriage road with two. splendid horses! ‘The 
white one is a beauty! See how she shakes her 
mane; and dashes the gravel with that delicate 
hoof! Oh! Ellen; I should so like to havea 
gallop!” . ; 

‘J would haye one, if I were you, Iddy. Ask 
Joshua to saddle that white beauty. Why trot?” 

Virginia. shook her head, but that momént 
Joshua came up; tiding the black horse with a 
dash and leading the other, who curvetted and 
danced over the gravel-like some beautiful child 
tossing her hair to the wind; the sweeping 
whiteness of its tail and the mane flowing free, 
like floss silk set in motion, gave an air of superb 
grace to all the creature's movements. ; 

Joshua drew up the black horse and challenged the: 
girl’s admiration of the creature by his really fine 
horsenianship. 

“Tsn’t she purty as a blackbird, Miss Ellen; 
jest let nie lay my hand on your head and she'll 
whirl round you like a top; never saw the: beat 
of these ‘ere two animals for ladies’ hosses. 
Which on’em do you like best; Miss?” 

“ The white one I think; Joshua.” 

Josh began to whistle, 

“ There's gumption;” he said, patting the white 
horse with his great rough hand. She would 
have the black one. Wanted to know which Mr. 
Lander bought for his own daughter. I told her 
black was his choice—no lie, neither, but then 
he chose it. for t’other one—and black she would 
have. . Why, Snowball cost a hundred dollars 
the most! I sarched her owt myself; and know 
all about it. She's your'n anyway, for the other ~ 
gal pounced on the black ’un like a hawk ona 
spring chicken. When do yeu want to ride her, 
Marm ?” 

“T’m afraid I shouldn't be permitted,” said 
Virginia, speaking to Ellen in an undertone. 

*T’d like to know who's a going to stop you 
when Eunice Hurd ‘says it’s got to be done, or 
while Josh Hurd takes care of the hosses? Jest; 
give the order, and I'll have her saddle on in no 
time. Now do, I want to see this animal on the 
road dreadfully !” 

“JT will think of it, Joshua; thank you very 
much—another day will do. Are you sure, old 
friend, that my—that Mr. Lander bought that 
horse for me?” » 

_ “T’m sure he bought it for his own child, and 
jestas sartin that the other one never will ride 

er. Id drive a nail under her huff if she was to 
ask for her.” 

“ But why, Joshua, if you recogniss her as the 
mistress of this place?” asked Ellen; very quietly. 

“ Because I aint a heathen, neither am I ao 
justice of the peace. What belongs to hosses 
I know all about, and will staid up to like. a 
sojer; but property belongs to the courts. I may 
feel bad to sce things going on 80, but it’s none of 
my business. Besides, I couldn't goagin my— 
my old mistress; what she says is right, I’m 
bound to say is right, so lorig as Hunice don’t go 
agin it. But hosses is hosses, aud rio one totiches 
this white beauty but you Miss; you may depend 
on that as sure as your life.” 

Joshua rode off after this speech, scattering the 
gravel right and left as he went. 

“That leoks well,” said Ellen turning to her 
mistress. 

“Tt proves that I have one humble friend that 
I did not count on,” answered Virginia. ‘Now 
for the woods—I long to be in action. Can you 
climb, Ellen ?” ; 

“ Me!” said the hunecback, looking mournfully 
down on her person: atets 

‘Olu! forgive me, dear; I am in such spirits 
to-day, that I talk at random.” 

“T can pick up chestnuts as fast as any one,” 
answered Ellen, laughing, “ I can run, too— 
come along.” 


(To be continued. Contmenced in No, 273.) 
—_ Se 


Tris stated in Munich that the King of Bavaria 
has fallen in love with a young American lady, 
and that he may soon astonish his subjects by a 
morganatic marriage with her. 


A ¢iprayMan rather pompously asked a little 


‘| boy if he knew the Lord’s Prayer? ‘Yes; don’t 


you 2?” was the quick reply. 


BuancuE Davenport, the daughter of the tra- 
gedian, is under yocal instruction in Italy, ard 
gives promise of being another great American 
prima donna, 


THERE is said to be a female preacher in New 

ampshire, who delivers one of Henry Ward © 
Beecher’s sermons to her congregation every Sun- 
ay, AGS. 5 
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Description of our Illustrations. 
o—_— 
- THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 


Fashionable Dresses.—Fic. 1.—Walking Dress 
fora Young Girl.—The skirt is trimmed witha kilt 
pleating. he tunic is without trimming, and is 

looped up at the sides with straps placed under the 
skirt, and buttoned above. ‘The jacket is of white 
cachmere, and trimmed with satin braid. Linen 
collar, with silk cravat. Jockey hat edged with 
satin pleating, and trimmed with feathers 
of ribbon. This dress will look well made of light 
whitey-brown alpaca, with an overskirt and jacket 
of light cotton print. Print dresses may be worn 
in. this way in chilly weather by making a tight 
body of the alpaca to wear under the cotton 
Garibaldi, or the pleated skirt may be of silk, the 
tunic and body of muslin, and the jacket omitted. 

Fra. 2.—Perfectly Plain Silk Dress, with jacket 
without sleeves, and cape to match, open back and 
front, and trimmed round with lace and a bias of 
embroidered satin. Straw bonnet; trimmed with 
velvet, and a lace scarf. ~ 
Fie. 3.—Costume for a Little Boy, of black 
¥elvet, trimmed with bands of silk braid, on which 
ate stitched black velvet buttons. Loose blouse, 
with band round waist, or for sea-side wear of 
brown holland braided with white, and with ivory 
buttons removed to wash it. Blue or cerise silk 
cravat. 

Fra. 4.—Costume for a Little Gitl.—Grey alpaca 
dress, téitnmed in front ex tablier edged with ® 
frill and bias of darker shade. Passementerié 
cords and tassels at sides. White mantle, long at 
pack and &quare in front, edged round with a ias 
of blue alpaca. ‘Triple cape, trimmed to mateh. 
Black yel¥et toque, with buckle and aigrette at 
side. 

Fia.5.—Dinnet Dress of blue silk—The skirt 
is trimmed with fott# biais, edged with & narrow 
frill of white silki ‘Tunic, trimmed with one bias 
to match, and looped up at back. Square body 

A With Basqite and belt, all trimmed like tunie, A 
chethisette of muslin or Of blue velvet may be worn 
underneath, with lace collar and ruff. Lace sleeves. 
Blue bow in hair. 

Fia. 6.—Ball Dress of white silk.—The skitt is 
trimmed in front with a deep laced flounce at bot- 
tom, and a tablier of lace flotinces up the front, with 
another lace trimming sitnttlating a, double skirt, 
and enditig in a long train at back. The lace 
flounces and frills afte all headed with a green satin 

ve ; bias. ‘fhe back of train is trimmed witli shells of 

greet satin, edged with white lace. The panier 
ig trimmed with lace and satin bias to match. 
ow body, with basque and bertha, also trimmed 
to match. Made with a high body this is a very 
jretty design for an afternoon dress of violet silk. 
mit the train and the flounces up the front, make 
tlie skirt short with one deep fiounce, slope up 
the apron front to the back of the waist. The 

Square panier to be edged with bias bands, with 

frills each way, and a fall of lace. 

Ftc. 7.—Show Front of Bodice, Bertha of No. 6. 

Fra. 8.—House Dress of grey cachmere.—Train 
skirt without trimming. Princess tunic, short in 
front and train at fide scolloped round and edged 
with grey foulard or 1uslin. Pocket tabs edged 
with grey satin. leeeves the same. 

Fia 9. ~ Sleeve for a Muslin Dress.—The cuff is 
eomposed of folds of muslin, set on a plain white 
forindation. Lace may be added according to 
taste at the edge. ‘Tlie folds may be like the dress, 
of of book muslin. =~ 

Fic. 10.—Sleeve for Muslin or Silk Dress, with 
a trimming of frills and puffs. 


FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


Fras. 11 and 12.—A Comb Case,—This is a neat 
little article for the toilette table and makes a 
pretty present. It should be made of washing 
material. Choose a plain bright colour in satinée or 
cotton, bright green looks best. ‘Messrs. H. Walker's 
eliptic needle will take the cotton through the stuff 
best. Having drawn the design in petieil, run it with 
Meésers. W: Evans and Co.’s Boats Head cotton, 
No. 20, and work it over’ with {lie Same in satin 
stitch. Turn down and tack the raw edges of the 
two pieces that form back and front of the case, 
tack the two together and sew them fairly with 
sewing cotton. The tongue should : have been 
previously lined. By merely tracing the design as 
it is given in our pages, and allowing a larger 
margin, a very pretty spectacle case may be made, 

To make a useful Spectacle Case cut two pieces 
of bonnet board the same shape, and. large enough 
to hold the spectacles. Tack your fancy work 
over them. Line with sarcenet, sewing the edges 
neatly. Then sew the two edges together to form 


the case. The card preserves the spectacles from 
breaking, 


and bows | 
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THE PARIS FASHIONS. 
o—-—— 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
_ Tur weather has come upon us suddenly decked 
in the garments of summer, whereupon we as sud- 
denly require summer garments for ourselves. 
Travelling and seaside dresses are chiefly made 
in shades of grey, with polonaises trimmed with 
soutache braid, or with a frill, over a petti- 
coat of grey, black, or mauve. The gloves are of 
Swedish or Saxony make, that is the fine washing 
leather similar to Limerick. One of the greatest 
novelties of the season is the introduction of 
boots of chamois skin, grey, or the natural colour. 
Here is the description of an elegant travelling 
costuine. A petticoat of buff faille ornamented 
with a plissé surmounted by a heading of lace 
and a second pleating trimmed to correspond. The 
second skirt of thin buff woollen fabrie edged 
with buff lace and two insertions. The body of 
faille. tade with jacket basques behind with 
insertion. The lace on the tunic is woollen. 
Awittler costume is composed otra 
wool beige, a thin fabric. The first skit 


of 
rt is 
garnished with three flounces, festooned, and each 
Gtie hentled with velvet. The polonaisé buttons 
down the front, and has a_postillioh jacket with 
& little festooned fiounce headed by velvet. 

Costumes of tartan plaid edged with fringe are 
resumed as novelties. 

The new materials in vogue for Summer and 
Spring are wool dcige, mousseline de laine, chalys, 
sultane, and foulard, plain or printed. Cretonnes 
satinées, pompadour muslins, percales. 

Louis the 14th and 15th costuines, slightly modi- | 
fied to sttit the taste of the day, are the mode. 

Both in ¢own and at the seaside charming 
toilettes tay be seen, fastastic, yet kept within the 
bounds of taste. 

The eyes are dazzled by a mass of colour, and 
costiiines pompadourécs, curubaninés, chiffonneé des 
denieles, plisses, bullionneés and little flounces. 
Then, crowning all this, lovely faces, bright 
tresses, and sweet stiles. 

Dresses Of btiff litien batiste are again seen, 
covered with small flounces. The style isvery young 
and very pretty. ‘The bodices are cut square, and 
a lamballe fichue worn. ‘The sleeves, very large 
and open, are edged with frills. The hems of the 
garniture are rolled. 

A novelty in dresses, composed of two shades of 
a colour, isa petticoat of plain material, and a 
tunic and body covered with flowers of a bright 
colour; the ground the colour of the petticoat, 
but a shade brighter or a shade darker. 

Pompadour tunies ate made of cretonne satinée 
or mousseline de laine, printed. They are mostly 
open in front and edged with a flounce, headed by 
a rouche or a bullionne. fiots of ribbon adorn 
body and sleeves. Tunies of this kind are very 
sitiple, arid elegantly cut. 

We will conclude by describing a few fashionable 
toilettes :— 

A Russian blouse of silk Chatitilly grenadine, or 
Algerienne, or cachimere, of a delicate shade, rose, 
blue, mative, or grey.. A band and buckle round 
the waist. A blouee of. cachmere of a very pale 
shade makes an elegant toilette fora very young 
lady. The blouses are festooned, frilled, and 
trimmed with bias bands of faille. 

A Regency costume has a vety stylish air. It is 
of pearl grey, with a petticoat pleated behind, 
Across the front are three flounces, ending at 
each side with a knot of faille 4 la Watteau. 
Over this a tunic of blue brocade trimmed very 
deep with point D’Alencon lace. A regency 
casaque of black faille, edged with a revers of 
blue, and ornamented with large rococo buttons 
of all colours, The casaque has behind a 
waterfall of lace, and the sleeves aré bordered 
with blue brocade. 


Wuar is the difference between a ship and & hen? 
The ken lays onc egg, and the ship lays to. 


Ir-tipre Are any LADIES who have not yet 
used the Guenrre.y Srarcu, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GuenrreLp Srarcu, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of spurious 
imitations, 

Portrait albums are now to be found on every drawing. 
room table, No article is more welcomeasagift. They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
got up in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50, 
400, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur- 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Walo‘s 
27and 28, Oxford.street, London, W. 


DOUBLY FALSE, OR PAINT AND 
POWDER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ITADY’S OWN PAPER.” 


Srr,—A distinguished contemporary, the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, has been pleased to be doubly 
witty at the double expense of the ladies and 
the Lady’s Own Paper. “ Doubly False ; the 
Latest Fashions,” it says, is a suggestive line 
in the advertisement of a serial publication 
appealing for support to the ladies. Evidently 
the able writer does not know where to stop, 
and having ignored the stops in the advertise- 
ment has confounded the title of your continu- 
ous story with that of your leading article. It 
is a bad thing to be short-sighted, especially 
when it blindsa man to the charms of the 
gentler sex, and leads him through the world 
with a notion that all our roses are rouge and 
our lilies whitewash; that there are no red lips 
unsmeared by salve, or eed figures consisting 
of anything else but wa ding. : : WY 

Yet let us pity, not condemn him. He tells such 
a pitiful tale of a lady whom he knows at home 
and who takes off her golden chignon to han 
it on the hook in the drawing-room with t 
hearth-broom, At home—alas! we sigh wit 
Thom pson— 

“Home he has none, for home is the resort—” 


not of chignons on the wall, certain! : Evie 
dently that chignon haufit® his mitid till 16 
cannot look at a woman’s head without imentally: 
imagining her hanging het tressés=instead of 
her harp—upon the willow. 

I can give my testimony, at least, as a con- 
stant frequenter of the theatres, and other 
places of amusement this season, that I 
have not seen one rouged face or ‘nose 
that looked as if it had just been 
dipped in a flour bag” in the whole of the 
dress circle. In private boxes I have certainly 
remarked a few pupils of the tribe of Rachel, 
evidently of that class which occupies the left 
hand side of the racecourse amongst our 
Parisian neighbours. Ata recent flower show 
at the Crystal Palace when 19,000 visitors were 
collected together, I saw but one living work 
of art,—aseptagenarian skeleton—during & four 
hours’ promenade and an hour and a hialf’s 
probation on the cool stones of the railway 
platform. 

Our zealous friend of the Morning Advertiser 
has, I hear, been unfortunate in the selection 
of his female acquaintances, 

That there are women who paint and powder 
I cannot deny. They have done it ever sinte, 
and no doubt long before, the time when Jeza- 
bel ’tired her head and painted her eyes, and 
sat herself at the window.” [No dotibt slic 
tired her head with some one else's hair,] But 
that the majority of our sweet English girls, 
and our kindly,tender hearted matronsare guilty 
of such folly and bad taste, I deny, on the evi- 
dence of my own senses. A little addition in the 
way of a plait of hair or two, especially when tio 
longer young,they may perpetrate,but Icontend 
that it is very well brushed, and is not any 
yery great offence after all—within dtie limits. 

it jg not unusual,” our friend writes, “to 
see ashop girl adorned with imitation diamonds 
and rubies which, if real, wotild be worth 
thousands of pounds.” But it is unusual to 8ée 
a lady so bedizened; and as he surely cannot 
mean to point out a few tineducated, silly girls 
[for the sensible young women of any class do 
not indulge in such absutd decotations], a8 a 
type of English gentlewomen, we pass over the 
ifisinuation in silence. 

Phe Alexandra limp, the extremes of fashion, 
thé cosmetics of a Rachel, are the attributes 
onl ofa few extremely silly young Women and 
still sillier old Gorgons, who like theclassic 
Acco, are hideous old souls famous for 10ok- 
ing at themselves inthe glass and refusing 
what they most wish for—losing the respect 
that ‘might be paid to their age, 
in the attempt to increase it to the apex of 
admiration. 2 

Do, dear Sir, as editor of the“ Lady's Own 
Paper,” enter my protest against this whole- 
sale slander, and throw down the glove as 
champion of the distressed damsels trembling 
at the appearance of this modern dragon who 
threatens to annihilate them with a pen, 
dipped in gall, and publishsd in a blaze of blue 
fire and lightning: 

Yours very earnestly, 


TRUE. 


Wnuo was the greatest chicken butcher accord- 
ing to Shakspeare?—Claudius, who did “ murder 
most foul,” 
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THE TENDER HEART OF WOMAN, 
je 

“No,” said Miss Gilsey. 

“ But why?” pleaded Mr. Glump. 

“T don’t know that I’m bound to answer,” said 
Miss Gilsey. 

“You air,” said Mr. Glump, decidedly. “ After 
trifling with a man’s affections like this, you air.” 

Well then,” said Miss Gilsey, “I don’t like old 
bachelors.” ; 

“« Miss Gilsey,” said Mr. Glump, “this here is 
cruel! it is unworthy of the tender heart of woo- 
man! Again I ask why?” 

id ee I don’t like bachelors ? ” 

soe Ost: 

“Well, I don’t—that’s all,” said Miss Gilsey. 
“Talways said I'd have a young husband, or a 
nice widower, or none at all.” 

‘Don't it strike you, Miss Gilsey, that it may 
be none at all?” asked Mr. Glump. “I mean no 
offetice, but when I’m selling goods I represent 
them in the best light. When I’m, so to speak, 
offering myself for sale, I’m bound to do likewise. 
Don’t it strike you, Miss Gilsey, that it may be 
noneatall?” 

“Tt does,” said Misa Gilsey; ‘and I think that 
better than an old bachelor.” 

“You ate hot 4 cliicken yourself, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Glump. ‘“Yotng bachelors generally choose 
young gals, Widowers like young gals too. The 
age of theit eldest datighte? is about the age they 
generally choose for a first wife, and the age of 
their youngest for their second. You may never 
have another offer. You may go on binding 
shoes for a living for ever. 


«¢* Poor old Hannah, 

Sitting at the winder binding shoes, 
Askin’ everybody, 

Isthere from the fishermen any news ?’” 


said Mr. Glump, with a vague remembrance of 
some verses that he had seen copied into the 
Punkin Point Pepudblican, and a still vaguer idea 
that poetry and courtship went together. 

“ Poor old Hannah, indeed !” cried Miss Gilsey. 
“Tf that don’t prove that my opinion of old 
bachelors is correct. Insulting of me that way! 
You'd better go double quick !” 

‘7 wasn’t insulting you,” cried Mr. Glump. “I 
was pleading of my cause, and quoting poetry.” - 

VE if poor old Hannah, sitting at the window 
fishing for a husband and binding shoes could be 
poetry!” cried the enraged lady. 

“J did'nt say that!” roared Mr. Glump. 

“You did. Tl swear to it in any court of 
justice,” said Miss Gilsey. “Now go. Go, I say, 
or I'll send for the constable to have you took !” 

And Mr. QGlump, finding it impossible to 
explain, did in fact depart, leaving Miss Gilsey in 
a state of indignation too great for words. 

So the old bachelor went upon his way, and 
travelled as usual for the house of Tape and Buttons. 
And Miss Hannah Gilsey followed the -humble 
occupation’of binding shoes as before. She did 
sometimes think that Mr. Glump was right, and 
that other offers were not likely to be forthcoming 
in a village where there were ten women to one 
man. As the years passed by and she turned the 
corner of thirty, she once or twice found herself 
wishing that she had allowed Mr. Glump some 
little hope, held him asa second string to her bow, 
atleast until such time as she should find a better 
man ready to offer. But the young men, oné after 
the other, took flight from Punkin Point. The 
minister married. The two widowers selected 
aecond wives on the principle set forth by the 
experienced Mr. Glump, and no other wives died, 
or seemed likely to die. The gentleman, or lady— 
it was spiteful enough to be the former—who did 
the statistics for the Punkin Point Republican, 
set forth in a long column the slight probabilities 
of more than one-tenth of the single ladies of 
Punkin Point ever being anything else: ladies 
under sixteen having one chance in ten; ladies over 
twenty-one, one chance in twenty; ladies over 
thirty, one chance in fifty. 

Miss Gilsey read this article through. She sat 
down and reflected. It scemed to be very true. 

“There in her own street, Deacon Dutton and 
ten daughters! one daughter married. Mrs. 
Smith and three daughters; none married. Mr. 
Price—three sisters of his wife, two sisters of his 
own, two grown daughters; none of them engaged 
or married. AndI refused Mr. Glump, a man 
with a nice bank account and a most tender heart, 
and always wears store clothes, jest because he 
was an old bachelor,” said Miss Gilsey ; “and 
then I never thought, if I ed married him he 
wouldn’t have been an old bachelor any longer. 
What a zany I was!” 

Poor old bachelor! He sat at his window that 
afternoon, having just returned from a commercial 
tour, smoking a yery bad cigar, and thinking dole- 
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fully enough of his present prospects. There he 
had saved money enough to live well on. He 
hated boarding and yet apartments were lonely. 
He was at the parlour window of his bachelor 
rooms that looked out on a field crossed by many 
in those long summer evenings. Cupid, disguised 
as a small boy of humble external, lurked on the 
spot and tied the grass in the direct path of the 
walkers. Having done so he hid himself in a gap 
in the hedge. Soon after Mr. Minchin and Miss 
Jowley, who were known to be courting, came that 
way and unsuspiciously fell victims to the tied 
grass. Having arisen, condoled, and gone their way, 
Mr. Price’s three sisters and two daughters 
followed, who tripped, screamed, giggled, stooped 
down and broke the grass, and passed on. 


Out then came Cupid, still disguised as the small | 


boy, and tied more grass. 

The wretched Mr. Glump saw him, but had not, 
at that instant, sufficient amount of the milk of 
human kindness abotit him to lead him to undo 
the mischief. ; 

The next figure was & youngish looking lady, 
with a wonderful new bonnet on. She came trip- 
pingly up the late; catieht her feet in the grass, and 
fell flat, with a shriek. 

Mr. Glump had recognised her, and despite her 
usage of him, his heart melted. He flew to the 
rescue. It was Miss Gilsey, 

As soon as she saw who was coming to pick her 
up, she fainted away. - No one ever swooned more 
completely. She had no idea, of course, who 


. picked her up, or where she was carried. A good 


armful too, tor the anxious Mr. Glump. 

He put her on a sofa and brought wine, and 
when she could not take it, prepared to empty 
the water pitcher over her in his alarm. 

Thoughts of her new bonnet at once brought 
Miss Gilsey to. She sat up, put her hand to her 
head, and said : 

“ Where am I?” 

“Beneath my ruff, Ma’am,” said Mr. Glump. 
Air you hurt ?” 

“T think Im killed,” said Hannah Gilsey. 
“Tye a most awful crick in my neck; per- 
haps it’s broke.” 

“Til catch little Muggins—I saw him tie the 
grass—and flay him alive,” said Mr. Glump. 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Glump,” cried Miss Gilsey. 

“The tender heart of wooman pleading even 
for enemies,” said Mr. Glump. ‘If you insist 
on’t, Pll spare him.” —__ 

“T feel better,” said Mies Gilsey. “TI feel to 
thank Providence. Btit how improper of me to be 
here, calling, as it were, on a—a gentleman.” 

“« A miserable old bachelder,’” said Mr. Glump, 
with a sigh. “Them words struck deep.” 

“We all speak words we hadn't oughter,” said 
Miss Gilsey. ? 

“T know it,” said Mi. Glitmp, sighing again. 
“Tm sorry to have to entertain a lady in sucha 
state of confusion. But this is an old bachelder’s 
fate; ma’am. I haye nobody to do for me. Things 
are always askew. Black Jem is naturally on- 
handy—upsets more ’n he picks up. Such cooking 
as he doos would take any one’s appetite away. 
Ah, an old bachelder has his trials.” 

“Phen why don’t you marry?” asked Miss 
Gilsey. 

“T tried to once,” said Mr. Glump, ‘and she 
I offered my devotion to remarked she couldn't 
like an old bachelder.” 

“ Tt’s dreadful to see nice, handsome furniture 
like this all dusted up!” said Miss Gilsey, *‘ and to 
see everything askew, when you're provided so 


_ “The tender heart 6f wooman there asserts 
itself,” said Mr. Glump. 

“You ought really to marry,” said Miss Gilsey. 

“I know I ought,” said Mr. Glump ; “but, you 
see, ladies don’t getiérally like old bathelders,” 
said Mr. Glump. ‘ 

The tender heart of woman asserted itself 
still more strongly. 

“do, for one,” said Miss Gilsey. “If ever I 
change my condition, it will be because an old 
bachelor asks me.” 

That partitwld# old bachelor instantly re- 
sponded: 

«Then ina’am; beliold ote at your feet. Will 
you be Mrs. Glump?”’ ed 

The tender heart of woman needed no further 
pleading. Miss Gilsey said, Yes. 

Mr. Glump did not flay little Muggins alive. 
He was seen that afternoon to give him a quarter 
of a dollar, and heard to tell him to spend it for 
candy. And Mr. Glump’s house is now the 
best kept and most comfortable in Punkin Point. 


A titTiE boy accosted his papa thus :—“ Papa, 
are you growing still?’”? “No, dear; what makes 
you think so?”? “Because the top of your head 
18 coming through your hair,” 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 


——oO 


Ir is worthy of notice that, while second 
thoughts are best in matters of judgment, first 
thoughts are always to be preferred in matters 
that relate to morality. 

We recognise goodness wherever we find it- 
"Tis the same helpful influence, beautifying the 
meanest as the greatest service by its manners, 
doing most when least conscious, as if it did it 
not. 


Arm at perfection in everything, though in most 
things it is unattainable ; however, they who aim 
at it, and persevere, will come much nearer to_it 
than those whose laziness and despondency make 
them give it up as unattainable. 


Horr awakens courage, while despondency is 
the last of all evils; it is the abandonment of 
good—the giving up -of the battle of life, with 
dead nothingness. He who can implant courage 
in the human soul, is its best physician. 


How is it that some men, thought to be so old, 
still look so young; while others, though young, 
must still look old? The cause lies very fre- 
quently in themselves. Mr. Rant once, on being 
asked the reason, said: “I never ride when I can 
walk; I never eat but one dish at dinner; I neyer 
get drunk. My walking keeps my blood in cireu- 
lation ; my simple diet prevents indigestion ; and, 
never touching ardent spirits, my liver never fears 
being eaten up alive.” But he forgot to add one 
of the greatest causes of lasting youth; “a kind, 
unenvious heart.” Envy can dig as deeply in the 
human face as time itself. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


—— 0— 


Aunt Karis’s Pupp1ne.—Two tablespoonsful of 
tapioca soaked overnight in water sufficient to 
cover. ‘Io a scant pint of milk put the yolks of 
two eggs, beaten with a scant half-cup of sugar, 
mix this with the tapioca, and bting to a boil. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to & stiff froth, adda 
little sugar and flavouring, and mix in the pud- 
ding. Ihave sometimes used four tablespocnsful 
of tapioca, one quart of milk, three eggs, anda 
tablespoonful of corn-starch, with the other in- 
gredients the same. 

Appi Jriby.—Take sour apples, éut them with- 
out paring into an earthen dish and cover them 
with water; let them cook slowly until the apple 
is cooked through and looks red; then strain 
through a cloth, squeezing them so as to get all 
the juice; boil the juice half-an-hour, then to a 
pint of this liquid add half-a-pound of sugar 
(don’t use dark sugar), and boil quickly fifteen 
minutes; then cool, and you will have nice jelly if 
your apples are good, and you have made no 
mistake. 


Fruit Caxe.—One cup of butter, one cup of 
stigar, one cup of molasses, three cups of flour, 
four eggs, one half-pound of currants, one half- 
pound of raisins, one fourth-pound of citron, one 
half-teaspoonful of saleratus, and one teaspoonful 
each of all kinds of spice. This cake will keep 
a year. 


Borwick’s Custarp Powper is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
able to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Soldby all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
6d. and Is. tins. : 

Good value for moncy is desired by all; but with 

articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, 
careful purchasers rely on the high standin ; of 
those with whom they deal. For thirty years 
Horniman’s Pure Teas (in packets, Kiave given 
general satisfaction; beiig exceeding y strong, of 
uniform good quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 
2.5 Agents—Cheimists, Confectioners, and Book. 
sellers, 
~ [Advertisement.]— Hotnoway'’s Orxrvexr anp 
Pitts—Colds, Influenza. — Until within a yery 
few years these complaints were treated with 
blood-letting, blistering, and emetics, Now @ 
inore rational method of cure has been adopted. 
Holloway’s ointment and pills purify, heal, and 
strengthen. They neither weaken the body, nor 
disconcert the nervous system, Depletion doubt 
less arrested these diseases, but at the same time it 
took away natures means of restoration. THollo- 
ways remedies, on the contrary, while working 
the cure, are laying the foundation for perfect 
recovery, not only of the afflicted, but every other 
organ. Holloway’s preparations are also the best 
preservatives against the whole list of winter 
ailments; they throw out impurities and preserve 
the vital principle from disease, or lead it back to 
health, 
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NARROW ESCAPE OF THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


Some of thé papers haye found a mare’s-nest; 
and accordingly published a paragraph headed 
“ Narrow Escape of the Prince of Wales.” Absence 
of body in danger is said to be better than presence 
of mind, and as this was very happily the case with 
the Prince of Wales on Monday,we cannot see how 
he had a narrow escape, unless, indeed, we take it 
in the sense that the escape was so narrow It 
was next to nothing. The factsare that the prince 
was about to drive out from the hotel Bristol, 
Paris, when seeing a close landau brought for 
him, he ordered it to be opened. Whilst 
the driver was fulfilling the command,the horses, 
left to themselves, started off and ran into a 
washerwoman’s cart.. No one was hurt and only 
alittle harm done which money can replace. And 
so the Royal: tale of the washing cart and 
the prince’s carriage, like the fable of the men 
of Gosham, may end with the sensible remark :— 

“Tf the cart had been stronger, my tale would 

have been longer.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


to) 

Tru Prince and Princess of Wales continue in 
good health in Paris. On Monday the Duke and 
Duchess de Morny breakfasted with the Prince 
and Princess. 

A rececram from Vienna says that the Arcb- 
duchess Sophia, the Emperor's mother, died on 
Tuesday morning at three o'clock: The death 
struggle commenced several days since. 

Crown Princess MARGvEni7T®, on her christening 
visit to Crown Princess Victoria at Berlin, brings 
her a bracelet bought at £2,800- at Castellani’s, 
Rome. 

Tus ALBERT-BRIDGE.—Rapid progress is being 
made with the construction of the Albert-bridge 
across the Thames at Chelsea, under the care of 
Mr. Williamson, the contractor; also with the 
embankment in that vicinity, under the manage- 
ment.of Mr. Webster. 

Tun Northern Whig reports an extraordinary 
occurrence in Belfast. Mrs. Cousins, wife of a 
Captain Cousins, of the Owen Wallace, which 
arrived at that port laden with grain. from 
Taganrog, had come to the town to meet her 
husband, on receiving a telegram directing her to 
do so, and was staying in an hotel. At midnight, 
becoming hysterical in consequence of delay in his 
arrival, she went out upon the roof of tke hotel 
with her child in her arms, and. was dimly seen 
sitting over the parapet (ata height of sixty feet), 
with her legs depending from it. Here she sat 
screaming for her husband. The scene caused 
great excitement in the street, until she was 
rescued by a_ fire-escape. The men who 
ascended to take her away had to struggle with 
her to accomplish her removal. She was brought 
with he¥ child safely to the ground, and became 
calm when her husband appeared. 

Mosr Londoners are familiar with the spectacle 
of a collection of birds and cats in one cage, which 
is sometimes shown about the streets. ‘The good 
terms upon which the animals and birds evidently 
live generally causes some amount of wonder; but 
according to a letter addressed to the Vestry 
Bermondsey, the ‘Happy Family” must yield 
in point of variety and number to a_ collection 
contained ina house in Lucy-road, Bermondsey. 
The house, it appears, is inhabited by a woman 
and her daughter, but the entire family consists 
of eleven cats, innumerable kittens, rabbits, dogs, 
birds, fowls, and snakes. ‘This taste for natural 
history is, however, accoinpanied with some 
effects. by no means gratifying to: the neighbours’ 
sense of smell, and the consequence is that the 
services of an inspector of nuisances haye been 
called into requisition. The owner of the 
menagerie in. question appears to have. other 
eccentricities, for the house is kept closely. shut, 
and the door.is never opened, not even to the post- 
man, who is obliged to put letters underneath it. 

As anew sign of the luxurious tendencies of the 
time, it is now the practice at grand dinner 
parties to put a charming little posy of choice 
flowers into the finger-glass of each guest. Nor 


is this the latest idea. At a mansion in Belgrave- | 


square, where a ball was given last week, an 
elaborate bouquet was placed at the disposal of 
each lady as she entered the dancing room. Now 
a Covent-garden nosegay is an article of consider- 
able expense, and a hundred, even if bought 
wholesale, would cost no small sum, and make 
ag inconsiderable item in the expenses of a ball. 
lave tt is feared we are falling into the 
" Pie em onsness of Rome before its fall. 

=a hares instance of a woman’s devotion 
York on th as transpired by the arrival at New 

e 14th instant of the brig Abbie 


Clifford, of Stockton. The brig left Pernambuco 
on the 27th of March, for New York, witha 
cargo of sugar. On the second day out Gustave 
Jobuson, @ seaman, was taken sick with yellow 
fever, and died on ‘the Ist of April. Allen Smith, 
another seaman, died of the same disease on the 
9th, and the steward, J. J. Fay, also died of feyer. 
Captain Clifford, the officers, and the majority of 
the crew were prostrated by the fever, and not- 
withstanding all the devotion and attention of Mrs. 
Clifford, the wife of the captain, the chief officer 
succumbed and died. After his death Mrs. Clifford 


took sole command of the yessel, navigated it, and 


brought her sick husband and remainder of the 
crew safe to New York, when the brig was placed 
in quarantine. Above Cape Hatteras the Abbie 
Clifford encountered a terrific north-east. gale of 
five days’ duration, which split the sails into rib- 
| bons and carried several spars away, but Mrs. 
| Clifford appears to have been fully equal to the 
emergency. It appears that she has been at sea 
several years with her husband, and has made 
most of the calculations during that time. Had 


athematical knowledge there is scarcely a doubt 
that the Abbie Clifford would have been recorded 
in the list of missing vessels. 

A rupor? is current that a young engineer en- 
gaged on the survey of the Sirhind Canal, India, 


It is about 150 miles south-west of Umballa, in the 
midst of the desert, where water is only reached 
at 200 feet below the surface. .The water is said 
to be so brackish that it is almost unfit to drink, 

A Lapy named O'Neil was murdered on Monday 
at Sydenham-terrace. Brighton-avenue, Dublin. 
Dr. Bellis states that he was on his way to visit a 
patient when a gentleman met him and asked him 
to see a lady who was injured. He went to the 
house above mentioned, and found Mrs. O’Neill 
sitting on achair inthe hall. She was quite dead, 
and on examining her he found a perforation of 
the stomach as if from a builet. It appeared from 
the information of parties in the house that a 
knock having been given at the door, Mrs. O'Neill 
opened it, and three men’ presented themselves. 
She was immediately. fired at, and died. five 
minutes after. Mrs. O'Neill was the owner of 
property in Londonderry, and, it is rumoured, had 
recently served a notice to quit on several tenants. 
The persons who knocked at the hall door are 
said to have been attired in the garb of country- 
men. 


nn EE nIEE ns SNES NInnERS TENSES 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 
—-——_0-——- 

Tie Musical World states that Madame Arabella 
Goddard has accepted an engagement to play at 
several concerts, in. the great ‘“ Boston. Peae> 
Jubilee,” under the direction of Mr. Gilmore, and 
will leave London on Saturday, the Sth of June. 

A coRRESPONDENT informs us that Sir W. Stern- 
dale Bennett wasan invited guest at the recent Royal 
Academy dinner. _ Our distinguished countryman 
also attended her Majesty’s last garden party. 

A pavanter of the Emerald Isle is now making 
some sensation in the United States by her rare 
yocal attainments. The fair lady styles herself 
Signor Rosa d’Erina, a name more Italian. than 
Milesian it would seem. 

Moutg. Curist1nt Nrusson, the celebrated canta- 
trice, has been provided with yet one more in- 
tended husband: According to Swedish papers, 
she will be married in July to a French gentleman 
named Rouzan. The honeymoon will be spent in 
Sweden. 

\ Miss Minnis. Havcx has just sung, with 
brilliant suceess, in Le domino noir, at Dresden. 
Miss Nixsson will haye £200.a night at Drury 
Lane. > 
_ Mr. Henry Invyina, in The Bells, at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, has made a hit. 
| Mr. J. W. Anson, the respected treasurer of the 
| Adelphi theatre, announces his annual benefit 
| for the 5th and Gth of June. 
Suaxsprrn is to have a monument in New 
} York. Americans reason. thus :—‘ Shakspere 
was born when the flag of Old England and the 
flag of America was one flag; therefore Shak- 
spere is an American. 
Wx regret to state that Mr. Frank Green, tlie 
author of several burlesques, is suffering from a 


ing to his duties for five or six weeks. . 
Tur New Royalty theatre has been taken for 
the winter season by a lady of title, who, we hear, 
has placed the whole of the arrangements in the 
hands of Mr. W. H. Swanborough. Mr. Fred. 
Hughes will be the acting-manager. 
_ Miss Glyn (Mrs. E, §. Dallas), the well-known 
Shakesperean reader, having returned: from 


America, is about to give a series of Shakesperean 
readings at the Hanover-square rooms, 


The series 


has discovered the ruins of an extensive city.’ 


dangerous illness, which will prevent him. attend- | 


it not been for her attention to duty and her | 


commenced, 0ii Monday, when Miss Glyn read 
from Antony and Cleopatra. 

For the benefit on Monday and Tuesday next of 
Mr. Smale, the treasurer of the Globe theatre, an 
occasion which commends itself sufficiently to all 
visitors to that theatre, a change will be made in 
the programme: afterthe performance of Forgiven, 
Sheridan's Critic’ will be presented, with Mr. 
Montague as Puff. This experiment will have 
much interest to all playgoers. ‘ 

iin admirers of genuine dramatic art will hear 
with pleasure that the “ Queen of Comedy,” Mrs. 
Stitling—whose retirement from the stage has 
been caused by ill-health —has now so entirely _re- 
covered that she has coiisented to act im the per- 
formance in aid of the Royal Dramitie College, at 
Drury-lane, on the 6th of June. On this occasion 
Mrs. Stirling’s engaging little pupil, Miss Maudie 
Strudwicke - who has been the delight of many a 
private assembly this season under the name of 
“Dot”—is to appear with her in “ Masks and 
Faces.” Mrs. Stirling has recently devoted much 
time to giving instruction for the stage, and. it is 
to be hoped that she. may succeed in imparting 
some of her too rare talent to our future: actors 
and actresses. Amongst her most interesting 
protégées are Miss Dot and another little reciter, 
Miss Ruby. Jn the first week of July Mrs. Stir- 
ling gives a reading at the Hanover-square rooms. 


A RAP FOR THE SPIRITUALISTS. 


Asap tale came before Mr. Arnold on Saturday, 
and one which, if its facts are correctly reported, 
apparently deals’ death-blow to Spiritualism. 
In Sloane-strect, five: years ago, at the house 
of a certain Madame Bellinger, were held 
the seances of a “spiritual” society, which was 
known as the “ Atheneum,” and of which Mr. D. 
D. Home. was president. The Atheneum. was 
ultimately dissolved, and its property, scheduled 
around table, a deal table, anil sundry volumes of 
books, devolved upon Mr. EH. D. Jencken, as trus- 
tee and residuary legatee. Where these effects 
have gone no one seeins to know. Mr. Jencken 
does not hnow; Madame Bellinger docs not 
know; and the only plausible solution seems to 
be that, suggested by her solicitor, Mr. Goldberg, 
that the evil spirits have taken the things away. 
Mr. Jencken himself, is a very experienced 
Spiritualist, his “ mediumistic” faculties being of 
the highest order of development, and his evidence 
filling ceveral pages of the famous report of the 
Dialectical Society. It seems, consequentiy, alittle 
hard on’ his part. that he should have hauled 
Madame Bellinger before a police magistrate on a 
charge of unlawful detention of his deal table, . 
round table, and spiritual library, without first 
sitting down to another round table and consulting 
the spirits themselves upon the matter. If the 
spirits do not know where these precious effects 
are, they cannot know yery much. Jf they do 
know where they are, and will not tell Mr, Jencken, 
they are guilty of gross ingratitude to one of their 
most devoted adherents. If Mr. Jencken has not 
consulted them upon the matter, his faith is 
evidently very small. In short, the trilemma is 
complete. 

Wither Mt. Jencken isnot believing, bus faithless ; 
or else the spirits are hard-hearted; or else, most 
horrible reflection of all, they are incompetent. It 
is to be hoped; for th’ credit-of Spiritualism and 
for the better satisfaction of the public, that Mr: 
Jencken will be able to clear the matter up. The 
case hus been adjourned sine die, so that he has 
abundance of time in which to hold any number 
of s¢ances, That the spirits are upon their trial 
for once and for all, need hardly be pointed out, 
When. they can tell Mr, Jencken what has become 
of his deal table, his round-table, and his library, 
then it will be easier-to believe that they are able 
to carry Mrs. Guppy through the air and foretell 
the future. whee 


Anticn saddler, whose daughter was afterwards 
married to thé celebrated Earl! of Halifax, ordered 
in his will that she should lose her fortune if_ she 
didnot marry a saddler. The young Earl, of 
Halifax, in order to win the bride, served an 


-apprenticeship of seven years to a gaddler, and 


afterwards bound himself to the rich saddler’s 
daughter for life. 


To brace the nerves, to overcome wyeatiness and di: = 
inclination to activity, to prevent irregularities, we 
should recommend recourse to be had to Kearsleys? 
Widow Welch's Female Pills, which are a really invigo. 
rating tonic medicine. Creating an appetite ; correcting 
indigestion; dispelling flatulency ; curing “headache; 
relieving shortness of breath. and palpitations of the 
heart, Used with great success by the mediesl pro- 
fession, and proved by over 20,000 people annually to 16 
A certain means of relief. — Sold by all chemists in boxes 
in white wrappers (which notice particularly to evade 
deception), or by post, free for 36 stamps, of J, Sanger 
and Sons, 160, Oxford-street, Londen, W, : 
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LETTER BASKET, 


—O0 ——. 


LADIES’ CONFIDENCES, 


Eminy.—The hair is dark brown. 
A.K.L.—The handwriting indicates an impulsive, 
thoughtless disposition. 


Minw1e.—Writing very good. Disposition careful and 
precise. Hair auburn. 


it, The character it 
and retiring. We shall be very happy to 
any short story you may select. You had better send 
name and address with it. Weare glad to hear ‘* that 
you like our paper 80 much and always look forward to 


faturdays when you get it.” 

Kars.—To your first question, ‘‘ Yes.”” Avoid him. 
Yours are the ordinary feelings of sensual passion 
which you are nursing unconscionsly. Determine reso. 
Jutely to banish all your foolish imaginings for the 
future and gain mental strength by close useful em- 
ployment and bodily exercise. It would be well for 
you if you would undertake the family washing. Purity 
ofthought is the highest jewel of womanhood, whichonce 
blemished leaves her in moral beggary. You are tread- 
ing over @ volcano, and have been taking strange 
thoughts out of strange books. Electricity is the 
principle of life; that it is which, through the medinm 
of the nerves, causes the body to move in union with the 
mind and produces volition, sensation, feelings and 
passions, and that is all, The notion of spiritual 
approximation is pretty, but fabulous. The 
remembrance of & sorrow makes us weep anew, of a joy 
cr grotesque scene laugh; and so any sensation once 
experienced may, by imgaination, be realised again. 
Had you Prince Ahmed’s fairy glass through which you 
could see your beloved object at any momert,whilst you 
are so intensely dreaming of him, vou wouid possibly 
see him drinking with some jollly fellows, snoring 
asleep, engrossed in billiaris, or making love to another 
lady. Electro biology and mesmerism are the clever fables 
of charlatans, who know thatinevery,age the subtle 
trader on the superstition which is one of “ the weak- 
nesses poor mortal man is heir to” unearths a very 
mine of gold. _Swedenbourgh was a religious lunatic. 
And as for poorTupper, no one would be more astonished 
than the mild poet himself at the wonderful occult 
meaning you have drawn from his flowery lines. Poetry 
is only metaphysicel, and not meant to be literally 
applied. Take our advice to heart, and do not hold us 
prejudiced against all these{amusing fancies of affinities 
and being in rapport and communing in spirit. When 
the soul permanently leaves the body we are dead. If 
cur spirits temporarily left, so to commune, we should 
lie as in a trance, which gome would observe, In our 
young romantic day we have been carried away by 
tuperstion and were ready to believe inspiritualism, but, 
fortunately our perception being a little -keener than 
our fancies we saw through the illusions. Ifyou do 
not put what you allude to away from your mind you 
will go mad, if you come to no worse harm, Of one thing 
be sure—if the man you mention is a Jover he will find 
words to declare himself. Continuous silence isevidence 
he is not, and the more you study and dream of him, 
the more you will repulse him, Even where affection 
exists; too marked regard repels, Common sense and 
experience are in diametrical opposition to your theories. 


Lutin says: ‘‘I have read and profited much by your 
answers to correspondents, and although I have not 
troubled you before, I will do so now. Should a lady on 
getting up irom the table where several persons are 
seated, excuse herself, and who to—the hostess, or to the 
whole company? Is there any impropriety in a young 
lady’s writing to a young gentleman the first letter, he 
being a third cousin, and having previously requested 
the young lady to correspond with him, but she refusing, 
saying her father did not permit her to correspond with 
young gentlemen ? He afterwards sends her a present, 
and she writes and thanks him for it. He answers. her 
letter, and again earnestly requests her to correspond 
with him, Would there be any. impropriety in her 
answering his letter, her father having previously given 
his consent to their corresponding ? By answering the 
above at your earliest convenience, you will greatly 
oblige a constant reader of the Lady’s Own. A lady or 
gentleman has only to obtain permission from the 
hostess. A third cousin (male) in these circumstances 
may get the “ first” letter from a lady, more particularly 
as she has already written and had a reply. 


AnNniE B. says: “Iam an unmarried lady, possessed 
of some property, and sm eternally bothered by seeing 
attached to my name the word ‘spinster.’ AS you can 
answer everything, pray do we derive this title from onr 
mother Eve? Ifso, what did she spin?’”? Mother Eve 


- did not spin, 80 far as appears by the record. She was, 


er, the first cause of the art of spinning in others, 
Ph bale her temptation and fall there was no occasion 
for spinning, If the gentlemen in your section aresuch 
fortune hunters as they are reputed in other places now- 
a.days, it must be your own fault if you, being a lady of 
property, are still obliged to read ‘‘spinster”? to your 
name. Inlaw documents spinster simply means an 
unmarried woman. ; 

D.L. says: ‘Having been an’attentive reader of your 
interesting paper, I take the liberty of addressing you, 
I ama young lawyer, and not very we off. I am 
deeply in love with a young lady of our town whose father 
occupies a high position in society, and is very wealthy. 
The young lady has consented to marry me,but her 
father is opposed to our match, and wishes her to marry 
a young banker, whom she despises, What, under the 


Circumstances, shallIdo?’’? Prosecute the suit by all 
honourable means; give evidence of ability andindustry, 
and trust to the young lady to geta verdict in your 
favour. That is what we should do in the circum- 
stances. 

T. B. says: “‘ Asf you seem to be ever ready to speak 
kind words to those in distress, I appeal to you for 
advice in a matter which stands about thus: I have 
arrived at the age of maturity; have very limited 
means, and only an ordinary education. Iam deep in 
love with a young girl of fifteen—that is, we are both in 
love, and just here is where the trouble lies. Now, had 
I better enter into some permanent business and culti- 
vate that love, or had I better try to get a finished edu- 
cation, and run the risk of meeting some fair one in 
the future whom I may love as well?’ There is an 
** eclectic’? course, aS they say in college. Holdon to 
this love, and get the education also; for why should a 
girl of fifteen be married? A man who deliberately 
resolves to throw away a pure love usually suffers in 
some way. If this plan will not get you means, then 
take the business plan. You can have no right to dis- 
card one whom you love, and who loves you, if the 
attachment is proper and lawful. 

CiERxK writes : ‘‘L lived in the country, but came to 
the city last November, and have been clerking ina cigar 
and tobacco store since. My salary pays my board, and 
keeps me in clothes, but I cannot lay away anything for 
the future. I thought of leaving it and learning atrade, 
but having no friends to ask their advice I thought I 
would trouble you forit. What I askis this: Which do 
you think would be better for me; to stick to what I am 
at, or leave it and apprentice myself to some good trade? 
Please give me your advice, and tell me «what trade I 
should learn.”? We think thata good trade would ,be 
preferable to your present employment. In making a 
selection you should choose the one best suited to your 
own tastes, and which youthink you would be most 

likely to succeed in. 


AMUSING SCRAPS. 
—— O—— 

A youna officer of the House of Commons wore 
a tremendous pair of moustaches, on which one of 
the members said: “ My dear fellow, now the 
war is over, why don’t you put your moustaches 
on the peace establishment?” ‘Had you not 
better put your tongue on the civil list ?” was the 
prompt and happy retort. 

A soy who had stolen some apples was forgiven, 
for the rather ingenious manner in which he ex- 
cused himself. The schoolmaster asking him 
what he had to say for himself, the urchin replied : 
“The apples were Tom’s. I don’t know how he 
got them; and now they’re mine, and he dont 
know how J got them.” 

Art the Belleville theatre, the opera of La Gazza 
Ladra was being performed, when, in one of the 
most pathetic scenes, some one threw on the stage 
a large head of a goose, which threw the audience 
into loud laughter. Upon silence being restored, 
the actor Cotru advanced to the front of the stage, 
and said—‘ Gentlemen, if any one amongst you 
has lost his head, do not be uneasy at its loss, for 
I will restore it to you on the conclusion of the 
performances.” 

““Dappy, I want to ask youa question.” “ Well, 
my son?” ‘Why is neighbour Smith’s liqour 
shop like a counterfet shilling?” ‘“T can’t tell, 
‘Because you can’t pass it,” said the 


Aw old maid suggests, that when men break their 
hearts, it is allthe same as when a lobster breaks 
one of his claws—another sprouts immediately, 
and grows in its place. 

Wuicn five names in early scripture indicate the 
commencement of corporal punishment ?—Adam, 
Seth, Eve, Cain, Abel. 

“Come here, and tell me what the four seasons 
are?” Young prodigy answers, “ Pepper, mus- 
tard, salt, and vinegar; them’s what mother 
always seasons with.” 

Wury is it easy to break into an old man’s house ? 
Because his gait is broken and his locks are few. 

Live temperately, go to church, attend to your 
affairs, love all the pretty girls, marry one of them, 
live like a man, and die like a Christian. 

A xey belonging to a well-known bank having 
been lost, the bank official sent the city crier to 
“ery” its loss, with a strict injunction not to betray 
what key it was, The faithful crier, having rung 
his bell with unusual force at the corner of the 
street, made known the loss as follows :—‘‘ Lost! 
between Mr. Patherson’s and nine o'clock this 
morning, a large kay ; an’ I’m not authorised to 
tell what kay it was, ’cos it’s kay to the bank!” 

Newspapers should send only such reporters to 
cattle shows as are accustomed to pens. 

Tue seamstress’ motto—As you sew, so shall 
you rip, especially if you can sew only so-so. 

Axovt the best schism that a man can be guilty 
of is witticism. 

Tur Sunday Times asks—* Why are thoughtless 
ladies the very opposite of their mirrors ?—Be- 
cause the one speaks without reflecting, the other 
reflects without speaking.” bali. 

Why, opposite their mirrors 1s just what ladies 
very often like to be. : 

What popular performer may be considered 
most decidedly a ladies’ man? The Prestidigi- 
tateur at the Egyptian-hall, because everyone 
thinks him Hermann, 


CHARADES, &c. 


What 18 pretty and useful in various ways, 

Tho’ it tempts some poor mortals to shorten their days! 
Take one letter from it, and then will appear 

What youngsters admire every day in the year; 

Take two letters from it and then, without doubt, 

You will be what it is if you don’t find it out, 


ConUNnDEUMS. 


1, When does beer become eatable ? 

2. Why is a hansome cab a dangerous carriage to 
aye whi h tell 

3, ch constellation resembles an empty fire-place ? 

4, Why is the letter W like the Queena indica as 

5. When is a lady’s arm not a lady’s arm? 

6, What is an old lady in the midst of a river like ? 

7. When is a fish above its station ? 


ANSWERS, 


A constant Subscriber sends the following answer to 
ie Share which appeared in the ‘‘ Lady’s Own Paper,” 
ay — 


The meanest soldier in the ranks has oft been known to 
rise, ; 

And obtain a Marshal’s baton for valour the rich prize ; 

And many a lad who left his home a wanderer to be, 

Has oft returned with honour crowned, gained on the 
treacherous sea. 

Your first and second mean, I think, as any one may see, 

A a much dreaded prison-house known as the Marshal- 

eae 


ConunpRUMS 

2. Wh 

; en it is due (dew). 
3. When itis a med fold. 
4. The letter I. 
5. Because it is scent wherever it goes. 
6. A dripping pan. 
7. The letter M, 


-_eeeeres =n eee 


Weekly Subscribers to the “LADY'S OWN 
PAPER” will be entitled to the Cut Out Pattern 
for 6d., through any Bookseller; the Guipere 
d’Art or Fashion Plates for 1d. each ; or they will 
be sent direct, by the Publisher, upon the receipt 
of halfpenny postage-stamps, to the amount named 
and one stamp additional for postage. 


Tue Lapy’s Own Paper is published by Thomas 
Smith, at2 & 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents 
tbroughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the Office, 2 
and 3, Shoe-lane, E.C., upon the receipt of P,O.0., cost- 
ing ld., at the following rates : — 


One Year, Monthly Parts, post free ... 8s. 6d. 

ry: Weekly Numbers ,, ...... 63. 6d. 
Half-year if ” pie cece - 3s. 3d. 
Quarter ” ” sstitece . Is, 8d. 


Single Copies post free for Threehalfpence. 


When penny stamps are sent in payment, they should 
be reckoned as thirteen to the shilling. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) ....... 38. 6d. 
Every additional Line...........ccseseseeeee 05, 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ........ 63. 0d. 


Every additional Line.........cseeseeeeee 18,00, 

A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 
Cheques should be crossed London and County Bank. 

advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 § 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE.—Proprietor 

B. Webster; Managers, B. Webster, F. B, Chat- 

terton. Every Evening, at 7, JUST LIKE ROGER. 

At 7.45, HILDA, TAE MJSER’S DAUGHTER. 

Messrs, J. Fernandez, Brittain Wright, A. C. Lilly, (©, 

H. Stephenson, H. Cooper, F. Stainforth and W. 
M'‘Intyre. Conclude with THE IRISH TUTOR, 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. — Lessee 
and Manager, Mr, H. L. Bateman. Every Even- 

ing at %, BAMBOOZLING. Mr. C. Warner. At 8, 
LEAH. Miss Bateman, Miss Virginia Francis : Messrs. 
Ryder, Addison, Warner, Irish, &c. To conclude with 
A PLEASANT NEIGHBOUR. Mr. Irish, Mrs. Egan. 


OYAT PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— Lessee 
B. Webster: Managers, B. Webster an - B. 
Chatterton. Every Evening, at 7. ONE TOO MANY, 
At 7.45, HAUNTED HOUSES. Messrs. J. ©. Cowper, 
Billington, Clarke, Calhaem, Seyton, J! ohnstone, Travers, 
Cullen, Russell, Misses R. Leclerca, Hudspeth SAIREY 
GAMP. Mr. J. Clarke. 


OYAL STRAND LE re Lessee 
and Manageress, Mrs. 8wanborough.—Every even. 
ing at 7.30, TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. Mr. 
John S. Clarke; Messrs. Crouch, Turner, &c, ; Mesdames 
E. Chambers, F. Uughes, &c. After which, AMONG 
THE BREAKERS. Mr.J. 8.Clarke. AndTHE LAST 
OF THE BARONS. 
Se hs ashe nk ape I Betsy 


RINCE OF WALE’S ROYAL THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. 
Bancroft).—Every Evening, at 8, MONEY. Messrs. 
Hare, Coghlan, F. Dewar, Archer, Collette, Glover, Dyas, 
Herbert, Denison, Campbell, Franks, Newton, Robinson, 
Rivers, Cadogan, Bancroft, and G. Honey: Mesdames 
Leigh Murray, Fanny Brough, Marie Wilton. 


Pa en Ce i ees nf 

G AIETY THEATRE, STRAND.—Lessee and 
WU Manager, Mr. John Hollingshead.—Every Evening, 

at 7, VIRGINIAN MUMMY. 8,NIGHT AND MORN. 

ING. Mr. Boucicault, Miss Lydia Foote. 9, COLLEEN 

BAWN. Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault, Miss Foxte, Messrs. 

ete Leeson, Jackson, Rignold, Temple, Mrs. Billing- 
D. 
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ENS! PENS! PENS! 
Try H: L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
PENS, same used in the Bank of England. One Pen 
warrented to lasta month. To behadof all Stationers 
or of H.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street, 


Finsbury- 
d pees * PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 


OR LOSING ITS BEAUTY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR 

WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 
Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
m= THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS on all Bottles and Labels, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


i §Agents—Crossk & Buackwktt, London» 
and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the world. 


LOVES.—SPANISH KID, 

_unequalled for fit and durability, newly introduce, 
to this country by SAML. HODGKINSON & SON, 4, 
Threadneedle-street, London.—Ladies’ two-button 
Gentlemen’s, one-button 2s. 6d, per pair. A sample 
pair any Colour for 31 stamps, 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore of 
purious imitations. 


Just published, price 2s, 6d. 


N the OURABILITY of CANCER. 


and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 


By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 
London: Wyman and ore 74, Great Queen.-street, 


¥ Post free, Six Stamps. 
EALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 

Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof. 

C. HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 

London, E.O, 


( RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock- 
hill.—In consequence of the many vacancies in 

the School the Committee bave resolved to ADMIT 
FORTY CHILDREN at the ensuing JULY ELECTION, 
Although the state of the funds does not justify them in 
admitting so large a number,they rely upon the generous 
support of the public to meet the increased expenditure. 
Children are eligible between seven and eleven from 
any part of the kingdom. Applications should be made 
at once for the necessary forme to fill up. 

JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 

Offices, 73, Cheapside, E,C. 

Contributions will be thankfully received. Life 
governors, £10 10s. and upwards; life subscriber, £5 5s. ; 
annual governor, 21s. and upwards; annual subscriber, 
10s. 6d. A Donation of £26 5s, from the Worshipful 
Company of Merchant Taylors is gratefully acknow- 


ledged. ‘ 
PERFORM 


M28. ROLA’S PUPILS 

on the last Friday of this month, 3lst May, 
at his Academy, 25, Manchester-street, W., from 3 to 5 
reserved seats, with full particulars, for one stamp), to 
demonstrate that what learners, under the average of 
abilities, have accomplished on Rola’s improved Art for 
Teaching the Piano, but above all in so short a time or 
as little trouble to teachers, or, as Lady Grant says 
‘saying money, time, and temper,” can never be realise 
so well, or approaching to it, by the most gifted even, on 
the exploded method of the present instruction books, 
yet, strange to say, they are still used in presence of these 
facts, and as if there was nothing better ! ‘In 25 minutes 
the boy, to the amazement of my family,” writes the 
Chaplain-Genera] to the Forces, ‘‘ was able to name 
every note extended to seven ledger lines above or below 
the treble or bass stave (and a child, after three lessons 
only on the value of notes, surpassed her sister in that 
knowledge and counting, who has been six years under 
the best masters’ tuition). I look on the drift of Mr. 
Rola’s whole scheme and what he has already achieved 
as *the commencement of one of the most useful 
revolutions which, in music at least, the world has 
witnessed.”” In two parts, 5s. each, or 8s. the two; 
post free, if from the Author, 22, Leinster-square, 
Bayswater. W. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


W M. 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


VALUE 


GUARANTEED 
THE BEST 


EVER OFFERED. 


WAIN 
£30,000 worth of 


1D 


NOW SHOWING 


Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 


Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered. All goods warranted, packed, 


and delivered free to any railway station 


131 to 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


Garden, Croquet, and Archery Marquees and Tents, 


OF SUPERIOR STYLE AND MAKE, 
CAN BE SEEN ERECTED AT 


2 DUKEH STREET. LONDON BRIDGH. 


ALSO 


THE PATENT UMBRELLA TENT. 


_———_——__—— 


== 


Benjamin Edgington, Marquee and Tent Maker, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


AND 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF! THE NETHERLANDS. 


2, DUKE STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, 
Opposite the Railway Station. 


NO OTHER ESTABLISHMENT, 


A Price List on Application. 
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PRY 2 


MOLE'S PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE 


BOOTS. 


FOR DURABIL:TY, COMFORT, § FASHION, 


SAME PRICE AS ORDINARY BOOTS, 
And possess the following IMPORTANT ADVAN- 


TAGES :— 

1 DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), while 
costing no more than ordinary Boots. 

2. APPEARANCE—The treai being equalised, the 

Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 
_ 3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright and 
in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from Bonts 
worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause of corns 
and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. : 

See TrsTrMoxIALs with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, po-t free on application. The Trade supplied with 
Boles and Heels. . 

Wholesale—Moxrx’s Patent Boot Company, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
Chief Depot—4 and 5, Tottenham Court 
* Road, London. 


Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


AIR! HAIR! HAIR! The New 
x BEATRICE PLAITED CHIGNON, made in all 
shades to match human hair Sent in sealed jacket, 
post free to any part of England, for 60 stamps. Enclose 
pattern. These headdresses cannot be distinguished 
from buman hair at six times the price Address W. 
Steruzns, Hair Manufacturer, 121, King’s Cross.road, 
London: 


Be RWICE’S 


Bees POWDER 

Hes BEEN AWARDED 

Ae GOLD MEDALS 

ROE its SUPERORITY over all others. 
yi FRR BREAD, Pastry, Puppinas,&e. 
1p cee and WHOLESOME. 

OLD in 1d. and 2d. PACKETS. 

{Nese 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES, 


SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, TIC. RED. 
NESS,PIMPLES. BLOTCHES, E RUPTIONS, E-ZFMA, 
and every form of skin disease with abzolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisoncus or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d and 4s. fd. 
per Bottle, largesize 11s. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE; 
or direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHURST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 
WN RS. &. isthe largest buyer in the trade 


; for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel, comprising silks, satis, velvets, court and 
other dresses ; gents upiforms; o}d point laces, trinkets, 
o'd china, or any miscellaneous property. All parcels 
rent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME. 
DIATE AJTTUNTION. P.0.0. sent by return of post. 
Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time 
or distance. 

N.B—Mrs. E. has always a large QUANTITY OF 
THE ABOVE ON HAND. - 


W HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuixr Orrice :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 


Life Assurance—Endowments—Provision for Children— 
Annu ties—Chi!dren’s Endowments— 
MARRIND WOMEN’S NEW RIGHTS. 

For particulars apply by post card, to 
; ALFRED T. BOWSER, Secretary. 


ra°0 WHOLESALE & RETAIL MILLINERS 
ql DRESSMAKERS, AND OTHERS... Money ad- 
vanced on Debts to collect. «Arrangements and Compo 
sitions with Creditors effieted. Balance Sheets and 
Accounts prepared. To Debtorsin difficulties. Persons 
wishing to make a composition or arrangement with 
their Creditors, are invited to apply to the undersigned 
who has had much é€xperience._ Strictest confidence. 
Charge moderate. Consultation Free. Jonny Carrary 
Publie Accountant, 166, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C. 


Ladies’ Enamelled Kid Boots, 


Various Designs. Beautifully Made.. 
Elastic or Button 21s, Calf Kid 16s. 6d., ott House 
Boots 5s. 6d., Couti? Slippers 3s. 6a, Illustrated Cata- 
logues post free, with particulars of convenient alrange- 
ments for country residents, 
ALL, 


TROMAS D. MARSH 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


" FIELD’S OZOKERIT CANDLES,” 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS FRIEND. 


BARN?S P.O LTS 4H. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 
from deposits of gas, &., &e, 
By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 
a far clearer appearance than other articles in use, 


Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d, and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 
BREIDENBACH’S 
WeodD VIOLET 


‘iT, ‘‘ Fragrant as the Flower.’’ 


1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


AMAN E, ter CHAPPED HANDS. | 1s. 64., 28:60. 
POUDRE A VELCURS, No.1. Pure White. No, 2, Rosee, No. 3. A 
deeper shade. ‘ths Powder is the finest FACE POWDER extant. It is 


innocent in use, natural in shade, and supe'ior to any skin or Complexion 
Powder yet known, 23. 6d,; post free, 32 stamps, . 


al — 


€ . 
MaCcASSA 


RINE softens, restores, and strengthens the HAIR. 


KALYDOR beantifies the COMPLEXION, prevents freckles and eruptions. 
ODONTO imparts a pearly whiteness to the TEETH, aud is fragrant to the breath. 
ONE SHIDLUING each. 


, W. 


TO ALL IN DEBT & DIFFICULTIES. 
THE NEW LAW FOR DEBTORS. 
Me MLA ROHAN 'T, of 4, HATTON 
GA 


DEN, obtains for Embarrassed Debtors (ia 
‘Lown or (ountry) i 
IMMEDIA't# PROTECTION OF PROPERTY 
from County Court and other proceedings, and an 
INTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS: 

under the new Act, without im;risonment,{bankrupicy, 
publicity, or suspension of business. Charges very 
moderate, prvable by instalments. 

ONSULYATION FREE. Offices, 46, HatTON-GARDEN, 

N.B. -Mr, Marchant may be consulted in the evening 
at his private residence, 22, Doughty-stieet, Mecklen- 


buh-square, . 
(in town or country) 
__AN ENTIRE RELEASE FKOM ALL DEBTS, 
withous bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 
Charges yery moderate, payable by instalments. 
CON:ULTATION FREE, 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Messrs. MORISON 


E EREBY inform the public that they have no 

connection with a medicine having for its trade 
mark ‘4 Lien,” in imitation of the Lion which has for 
many years been in front of the British College of Health, 
which was raised by a penny subscription in honour of 
James Morison the Hygeist. 

The only TRADE MARK On Morison’s medicines are the 
| words ‘**MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
ENGRAVED ON THE GOVERNMENT STAMP in WHITE letters 
on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 

January, 1872. Signed, MOKISON & CO, 


JA RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 
This excellent Family Medicine is the most_effec- 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, gidviness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the ‘sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affect'ons, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy oloom to the complexion. 

i Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 
OX. 


FRENCH GOODS. 
RUFELES, 2s., 33. 94., 7s- 6d. per bottle. 


T omatoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, 
Cocks Combs, ‘** Paté de foie Gras,’ and kind of 
Comestibles. Crystallized Fruits 2s. a pound. Finest 
Imperial Plums, Muscatels, also every description of 
Hermetically Fruits. 

PRICE LIST FREE AND CARRIAGE PAID ON 
ALL ORDERS. 


Rutherford and Co., 


33, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE, W. 


“THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 
SOHO SQUARE. 


The above Hospital was the first ever established in 
this or any other country for the treatment of those 
diseases which neither rank, wealth, nor character can 
avert from the fema'e sex. 

The Committee invite the benevolent to aid them in 
extending the usefulness of this important Charity. | 
All the wards are occupied but one, which is closed | 
through want of funds, 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs, 

Ransom, Bouverie, and C», 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


‘PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 


RUTHIN WATERS 
SODA, POTASS, SMITH'S 


Fe AS | OUNTAIN HERB PILLS 


| are the best family medicine extant, and will be 


AND F°R GOUT, | ‘ 
LITHIA AND LVOTASS. found invaluable to all suffering from the following 
| disorders :— 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 


R, MARSHALL, of 12, HATTON- 
GARDEN, Established 1830, 
obtains tor Embarrassed Debtors 


= | Ague Dysentery Lumbago 
Corxs BranpeED ‘‘R. Fllis and Son, Ruthin,’ and , Asthma : |ierysipelas Roeumatism 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, | BiliousComplaints Fevers Scrofuia, or King’s 
and ‘Wholesale of R. Exx1s and Soy, Ruthin, North Blotches ; |Fits Evil 
Wales. London Agents: W. i'xst and Sons, Hen- | Bowel Compiaints Gout jSore Throats 
rietta-street, Cavcudish-square. Colics prercene ‘Lumours 
rietta-strTees | Constipation Indigestion |Ulcers 
MILLARD’S | Consumption nflammation | Worms of all kinds 
“INV , | Debility Jaundice ; | Weakness from 
(SI1BLE’ | Dropsy . Liver Complaints| whatever cause 
BFACE POWDER, | nese pills are soli in boxes with full directions at 
AN 1s. 14d. each, and are prepar d only by 
EXQUISITE TOILET C. SMITH, at his Medical Dispensatory, - 
PREPARATION 1273, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON. 
FOR Sold by most Chemists and Patent Med cine Dealers in 


Great Britain and Ireland. 

CAUTION —In consequence of numerous imitations, 
the i rovrietor fecis it ncces-ary to caution the public 
agai: st purchasing any boxes which do not bear his name 
and address in full, 


| Beautifying and Preserving 
} the Complexion, 
DELICATELY 
PERFUMED. 
Specially adapted for use in 
hot climates, 


Sold by Chemists, Perfumers 
gc., in Packets, 6d, 


SMITHS 
AM OUNTAIN HERB PILLS, 


A Scientific Medicinal Preparation, peculiarly 
adapted to the requirements of nature, 


. \\ A , S 


And Elegant Boxes, with Puff,ls.and 28. each, 
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BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
IN ENGLAND ARE TO BE OBTAINED OF 


PS & GO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


PHILLI : 
8, KING WILLTAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, B.C. 


TRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 23. VERY FINE RICH BLACK THA, 2s. 6d 
A Price Current Free, Sugers at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS and CO, send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight Miles of No. 8, King 


William-street. City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Towa in 


England if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PHILLIPS and CO. have no Agents. 


THE 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, WEAKNESS OF THE CHEST, 
THE SPINE, THE ABDOMEN, ETC. 
DR. DUBRANDS MEDICATED. FLANNEL. 
Report (91) of Dr. Bonnevie, the eminent Belgian Physician. 


« T hereby certify that I have fully proved the efficacy of Dr. Durand’s Health Flannel in cases of 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Pleurodyne, Lumbago, &e., and I confidently recommend it both as 
a preservative against, and curative of, these maladies.” : J 

Abdominal Belt (Lady’s), 35s. each. Waist Belt (either sex), 35s. each. 

See Medical Reports previously published ; also Testimonials from Sir John Hesketh Lethbridge, 

Dr. Doudney, the Rey. G. Kemp, the Rey. G. Otway, &., &e. 


Sold, from 8s. per yard, and made up into every kind of under-garment by Messrs, MARTIN, 
27, Coleman-street, E.C.—Catalogues free. 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


THLANG-THLANG, VANDA, HENNA. JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and. other 
sweet perfumes, from 23. 64.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 

RIMMEUL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, Gd. andis. Pellusid do. Ls. 

RIMMET?S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Water, delichtfuily fragrant, 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE., for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S STIMU! US for promoting the erowth of the hair, 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEWS VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the bands, 6d. 

RIMMEL’S PERLINE. 2 perfectly innocuous white, in packets ls., and boxes, 23. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOOM, for improving the coaplexion in packets Is., boxes 2s. 6d, 

RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the skin a dazzling whiten-ss 

: 1s. 6d., with Puff 2s, Gd. 

FANCY CRACKERS, for Balls and Parties, Rosewater, 2s.; Costume, 3s. 6d.; Oracular, 3s. 6d. ; 

Floral. 5s. 6d.: Fan, 5s. 61.; New Lottery. 4s. per dozen, 

SURPRISE BOUQUETL FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d.; Grouped Flowers, 6s. 6d. 


SBUGENE RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER TO H.B.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 
Brighton, 


Violet Water, 3s, 6d. Toilet 


76, King’s-road, 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


ryeew 


oS 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


Relief and Specific Cure of 
CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HASMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar’? (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY HE. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs. Banrcnay and Sons and all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 6d. per box, Government stamped. 


MARTIN AND €0’S 
INTERNATIONAL DISINFECTANT. 


The following are its peculiarly favourable Qualities and Uses :— 


It Destroys all Infection. Adapted for, and retains its properties ‘n any climate, 

Tt has no poisonous qualities, but has a pleasant and refreshing odour. 

Tt is highly recommended for Disinfecting Sick Rooms in cases of Tyruus Fuver, Cuotera, SMALL-POxX, and all 
contagious diseases. ; no : 

For Disinfecting Linen, Bedding, &c., it will be found invaluable, especially as it does not in any way stain or 
leave marks, which many other disinfectants now used do. . 

Farmers, Cattle Dealers, Livery Stablekeepers, Dairymen, &c., will tind Martin and Company’s INTERNATIONAL 
Distn¥ecrant an invaluable and ) 
disease in Cattle, and also in the Stable, Cow-sheds, Doz-kennel, or Poultry-yard. 

it being within the reach of all classes 1n price (one quality only being made), it is confidently recommended 
as one of the best Disint.ctants ever introduced to the public. 

NOTICH.—Martin and Tkomas’ Disinf.cting Powder is sold in Packets at 2d. and 3d., and in Tizs at 4d., 6d., 
and 1s., by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., and 1n large quantities, by special arrangement, at reduced prices by 

Fags | 


the Manufacturers, ny A R T I W A N D ew O.; 


WHOLESALE IMPORT AND EXPORT MERCHANTS, 
38, St. Mary Axez, Lonnoy, E.C. 


ODGE'S SOZODONTA.— (Entered 

Cure for TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and NEURALGIA. (Without touching the tooth.) This wonder‘ul 
specific, until recently unknown in Europe, has proved itself to be the only instantaneous cure in ail cases con- 
nected with the facial nerves. The process is very simple, V1%., drawing up the nostrils a few drops of the essence, 
and without causing the slightest pain or inconvenience to the patient, and, in case of TCOTHACHE, withont even 
touching the tooth, The Proprietor having received numerous testimonials as to its efficacy has been induced to 
bring the same before the public, feeling assured that one trial will convince the most sceptical as to its genuine- 


at Stationers’ Hall.)—The only immediate and infallible 


ness. The Proprietor has received a certificate from a physician that the rationale of his treatment is quite in 


accordance with Anatomical and Physiological facts, Sold in Bottles from 1s. 1}d. each, per post is. 3d. fold by 
London Depét, 4, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 


all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


7 tive + . 5 ‘ 
efficient remedy; and certain preventive in many ca:es of the most serious 


(joLouRED SGRAPS for FOLDING 

SCREENS and SOR AP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 
1,500 different sheets or sets'to choose from. Abbreviated 
li~t post free, Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 
different subjects, post freg for 2s-1d. in stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
aud possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in alt cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the ‘heart, &e., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. 60,, 15s., and 323,53 by post 43. 84.; 163 4d., and 353.) 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London ;. and Westma. 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. °° 


i R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Diploma 1843, Gertified by the Senior Surgeon, 
of Guy’s Hospitul, &e., &c., President of tue» Koyal 
College of Surgeons, England, and by miny other 
eminent medical men. ; 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED, Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily. 
| Mr. FRESCO has introduced an ertirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has péen acknowledged by e:ninent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc. 
cessful of all methods. Charges -53. per tooth, £t 43. the 
set, Consultations free. ‘At home from ten till six daily, 
No. 1, WEsT STREST, FINSBURY CLIuCUs, 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 
i R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUR?LY -his celebrated 
ABRLLFICIAL TENTH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 


LOUK ‘tO YOUR TEETH, 


-and £28 103. a set. ‘These teeth are more natural, comtort- 


able, and durabie than auy yet produced, and are sel¢ 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s = cross -road 


- Eus$on-square,—Uonsulfation Free, | 


_ 0 SING AND SPEAK WELL. 
NV LDS sl UG tases O LOE 


LOZYNGH ior ths Throat and Weakness of the 
Vowe.—These Lozenges strengthen and prodice a 
Charming Voice of silvery beillike Clearaess, improve 
sustain, and increase the power ani coinpass of th 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity tu the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. The tollowmg 
tell their own tale:--CsRiIsTiIng NILS:O¥ writes: —" J 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.’ JENNY Lino :—‘ [confirm the testimony aiready 
so general in favour of vour Voice Lozenzes.” Loutsa 
Pyyx :—'‘ L have benefitted much from the ase of them.’’ 
Mrs, German Rero:—‘‘[ find tuey give an exquisite 
clearness to the voiee,? ArcaBisHor Mawnine :—*T 
approve very highly of them.’ Kev. Caaruzs Gorpon 
CumMING DuNnBaAn writes :—-‘ They certaimly give clear. 
ness to the throat aud meitlowness to the vvice.’? Siz 
Micuarn Costa:—‘ 1! am glad to give my testimonia 
to their efficacy.’ Hsar tHEopork WacuTtEgn, Cours 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, Juue 4th, 1870 :— 
“*Your excellent Lozeuges are the best to clear hv voice 
and clean the throat trom phlegm.” Soll by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d.,1s., and 23. 6d., or from MILES vOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, Buackrriags-BoaD, Lonpon. Poot 
free tor 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


JE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
about 2hd.-a pint. Ask for LIEBI@ COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baro. Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


EWING MACHINES.—S. DAVIS and CO.’8 


celebrated PERIOD LOCK-STiTCH MACHINE, 
complete, with every accessory, reduced to £5 10s. ; 
Thomas’s from £3 10s.; Howe's, £3 10s.; Wilcox’s, £3 
10s.; Wheeler and Wilson’s, £3 10s.; ifand Machines 
from 20s. ; Vavis’s Circular Feed Machines, for putting 
springs in eld boots, £7 10s. The largest stock in 
England to select from. One month’s trial. Kasy_ 
terms.--Per 04 House,near St. George's Church, Borough; 
and 8, Hackney-road, London. 


Emporium for Manufactured Articles of 
nearly Every Description, 
82, LOWER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


W. MARCHANT, 


WHOLESALE AND RErAIL 
Dealer in Glass, China, Marthenware, Ironmongery, Tin 
Goods, Brushes and Brooms, China Figures and Orna. 
ments, Musical, Instruments, Cutlery, Metal Goods, 
Japauned Goods, American Pails, and Importer of 
Foreign Glass. : 
Goods Lent on Hire. 


CURLEY & VCOMPANY’S CELE- 
xe | BRATED GLYCERINE RHUM 
53 FOR THE HAIR AND 'THE SICLN. 


A chemical combination of Glycerine 
anu genuine highly-perfamed aro- 
matie Rhum. Price 6d,, 1s., 18. 64., 

; and Qs. 6d. 


| To soften, strengthen, and beautify 
the Hair, and to soften and purify 
the Scalp ; also to remove Dandriif, 


For chapped hands and lips, sore nose, 


pimples, chafes, and roughness 
and rawness of the skin generally, 


May be used with Violet Powder OF ho 
substituted for it. It is also a use. 
ful, cheap, and luxurious addition 
to the bath. 

For, burns ard chiiblains, with yi 
Powder, by thoroughly Violet 


A C protecting 
the part, gives instant ie! 
foe paine taneons relief 
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NOW READY, PRICE 9p. 
‘FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
ONE QUESTIONS 


REFULLY SELEOTED FROM THE 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


CALCULATED TO GIVE 
YOUNG PERSONS CLEAR IDEAS 
OF THE 
LEADING EVENTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND POLITICAL 
CHANGES THAT HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THAT COUNTRY 
BY E, M. LINDARS. 


London: Published at the Office of the Lady’s 
Own Paper, 2 and 8, Shoe-lane, 1!.C. 
Specimen Copy post-free to Schools upon receipt 
of Hight Stamps. 


— 


OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness, and is of easy application. A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shudes, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Bind- 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants, 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 

In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Inventor, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


MOCKETT & CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINE DEPOTS: 
214, CAMBERWELL-ROAD. 
*58, NEwInaTon Burts. 


Machines of all systems by the best makers, Handand 
Treadle. Adapted for plain and ornamental work. 

The “BELGRAVIA,” Wheeler and Wilson, Howe, 
Thomas, and other systems. Little Wanzer, Weir, 
Princess of Wales, Little Stranger, &c. 

Monthly instalments accepted. Machines exchanged 
and repaired. Trial allowed. 

WASHING and WRINGING MACHINES. 
Instruction gratis at Purchaser’s Residence. 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder! 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 


application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 

. fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
ACK. most appropriate ornament. 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee,D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 


cester. 

N.B.—Prices: In gilt, 1s. and 1s, 6d.; enamels, 2s., 
2s, 6d.,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s. ; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s. 6d, to 25s.; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s, to £10 10s. the 


pair. 


DRINOCE of WALES’S ALBERT 


2 CHAINS, in oroide of gold, | equal in appearance 
to 18:carat gold. Will wear a lifetime. Free for 3s. 6d. 
Long chains, 5s. Wedding rings, 9d.; keepers, ’ ; 
gem rings, set with diamond, garnet, emerald, and ruby 
imitation stones, free 18 stamps; two for 30 stamps. 
Size of finger obtained by cutting hole in card. N ecklets, 
1s. 4d.; lockets, 1s. 6d.; sleeve links, 1s. ; earrings, 38. ; 
brooch, 38.3 scarf pins, 1s. 6d.; crosses, 1s. 6d.; brace- 
lets, 28. 6d.; studs, 1s. 3d.; pencil case, 2s.—W. HOLT, 
135, All Saints-road, London, W. 


QO LADIES.—The Shrewsbury Water- 

proof TWEED OLOAKS, SKIRTS, and JACKETS, 

in every variety of shape or colour, are supplied by the 

original makers, E. W. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High- 
street, Shrewsbury. Patterns and prices post free. 


YE! DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can use 
them, A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
Will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Mauve 
Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 


Price Sixpence per bottle. _ : 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture; aleo Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, and for Illumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


FINE FRENCH POPLINES. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW SHADES OF COLOUR, including Rose, 

Mauve, Greens, Browns, Blues, Violets, Greys, Steel, Drabs, 
; Magdala, Ponceau, Masson, Lavender, and Black. 
Prices, 1s. 44d. per yard, 28 inches wide. Patterns Post Free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


584 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CHEAP BLACK SILKS. 


Rich Black Lyons Glace, Black Gros de Suez, Black Cachmere de 
Soie, and Black Gros Royals, at 2s. 64d., 2s. 113d., 3s. 6d.; 
and 8s. 11d a yard ; much under value. 

A large parcel of several thousand yards of handsome Spitalfields 
Black Glace, at 2s. 114d. a yard; the cheapest we have had 
for years. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
537, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoidicg the necessity 
of having those to work by hand fixed to the table; and areas 
near as possible NoIsELEss, Their mechanism is s0 simple, that 
purchasers can easily work them by referring to the instructions 
forwarded with the machine. 


TO WORK BY HAND (siNGLE THRBAD) ese mee Ar. « £215 0 
DITTO ON STAND, COMPLETE fr < at bee capes oO 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND 4 ti 0 

; 510 0 


DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT... eve 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers, on Stand complete 
by Hand or Foot, £4 1s., £5 10s., £6 6s., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 


Sewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
«* Lock-Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 


1 and 2, Cheapside ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness 
trom decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price ls. 6d. per Sa yeeenamel 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 


invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which 1 7 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously. ee a: are 


TOHN GOSNE rE 
NOBLESSE Sa rad ste Rn acters INE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER 
Td tered aril peebrered ae vot purity ne exquisite fragrance. : 
1a all Perfumers an ist h Ki ‘ 
Danse thamecstients as) es emists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing allimpure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found to give speedy 
relief in all cases of : 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, GOUT, FLATULENCY, IMPURE BREATH, BILE, &e. 
BRAGG’S FINELY LEVIGATED CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for hiscelebrated Biscuits, 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. and 4s. 6d. each, by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 2, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, London, W,, and all Chemists. 


; ECONOMY IN CRAPE MOURNING. 
2 ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON'S 
z NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
7 us AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old 


make, : 


SS eee 
a 
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